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YSPITALS, more than any 
4 other buildings, demand the 
|| most careful arrangements— 
PaM| not merely for the ample supply 
Poe) of air, but to ensure that the 
air so supplied be pure. So 
little has this been attended to 
é in days gone by that there are 

ag many hospitals in this country 

where, as soon as the wards get 
full, fevers and other disorders ap- 
pear, and it is difficult to effect a 
*, cure in many cases which, under 
other circumstances, would be over- 
come without difficulty. A leading 
Edinburgh professor, in some re- 
cently published “ Memoirs,” says,— 
“T have often stated and taught 
that, if our present medical, surgical, and obste- 
tric hospitals were changed, from being crowded 
palaces with a layer of sick in each flat, into 
villages or cottages with one, or at most two, 
patients in each room, a great saving of human 
life would be effected. And if the village were 
constructed of iron (as is now sometimes done 
for other purposes), instead of brick or stone, it 
could be taken down and rebuilt every few 
years; a matter, apparently, of much moment 
in hospital hygiene. Besides, the value of the 
material would not greatly deteriorate from use : 
the principal outlay would be in the first cost 
of it. It could be erected in any vacant space 
or spaces of ground, within or around a city, 
that chanced to be unoccupied ; and, in cases of 
epidemics, the accommodation could always be 
at once and readily increased.” 

There is value in the hint, but it is only in 
exceptional cases that it could be resorted to. 
Hospitals must still be erected, and we must 
take care that every available means be used to 
render them healthful and fit for their purpose. 
Some of our military hospitals are disgraceful to 
the scientific character of the country, and it 
never fell to our lot to visit any in which there 
were not obvious errors that might have been 
avoided. With respect to the vital importance 
of fresh air for the maintenance of life, it would 
really seem as if the world were not to be con- 
vinced on this head: you may remind them of 
the black-hole-of-Calcutta story ; of the canary- 
bird that dies in a night hung up under your 
bed-curtains ; or of the 250 Coolies who, in a 
few hours, were killed a year or so ago in an 
American vessel, by having been forced under 
hatches. It is all of no use: the facts are 
assented to: the necessity of plenty of air is 
fully admitted ; and then, on the very first 
occasion, the assenters proceed to act as if they 
had never heard of such a necessity, or did not 
believe in it if they had. 

We have long fought for fresh air,—fresh air 
everywhere. What we would now more espe- 
cially speak of is the arrangement of hospitals 
for the sick and wounded,—a subject the more 
urgent because of the large sums about to be 
spent in the provision of additional structures of 
that kind. 

_ Mr. John Robertson, surgeon, of Manchester, 
im @ paper read recently at the Statistical 
Society of that town, says,— 


_“Thave long thought that in constructing hos- 
pitals we have been in the habit of confounding 
together two things widely different, namely, 
sick wards and dormitories ; wards, where the 
sick and wounded lie continuously throughout 
the day and night, with dormitories occupied 
by the healthy for only eight or nine hours in 





the twenty-four; —of confounding wards — 
where cubic air space, though highly important, 
is a secondary consideration to the getting rid 
of fcetid and pestiferous exhalations by a con- 
tinual renewal of the atmosphere—with dor- 
mitories, in which ample cubic air space is all 
that is required. It has been owing to ignor- 
ance or inattention to this essential difference 
between wards for the sick and dormitories for 
the healthy, that we have few hospitals in 
England that are not insalubrious whenever 
they chance to be crowded; and which, when 
crowded with such cases as burns, compound 
fractures, and extensive ulcers, are often the 
abodes of death, occurring in forms most 
humbling and mortifying to the pride of sur- 
gical science; since the surgeon, in such cir- 
cumstances, is aware that the poor sufferers 
have been carried to a public institution to their 
destruction ; and that had they been treated by 
him in their own homes, howsoever humble 
these might be, the chances of recovery would 
have been greater.” 


Mr. Robertson refers more than once to this | 


prime defect in the great majority of our hos- 
pitals, that of their being constructed after the 
plan of a hotel, well suited to have lodged 
persons in a state of health, but incapable of 
the proper degree of ventilation when crowded 
with sick, especially those of a surgical class. 
There is, moreover, another evil attaching to 
this plan of building, distinct from the other— 
the creation of what is justly denominated 
an hospital atmosphere, which arises from the 
wards communicating with one another by pas- 
sages and stairs. It is owing to this kind of 
intercommunication that, if a foul state of the 
air happen in only a single ward, such foul air 
spreads and speedily pollutes the entire building. 
“Tn a few of our hospitals,” says he, “ the plan 
of construction is good; in the majority, bad ; 
but in not one of them that I have seen, is the 
plan such as to render impossible the formation 
of an hospital atmosphere ; yet this all-important 
object has been attained on the continent in 
several instances, where we have a plan of con- 
struction at once ingenious and perfectly suc- 
cessfuJ,—a plan that, when first seen and under- 
stood, never fails to excite feelings of pleasure 
and admiration. I allude, more particularly, to 
the Bordeaux Hospital, the most attractive, 
altogether, that I have examined ; although it 
must be admitted that the Saint John’s Hos- 
pital, Brussels, the new Lariboissaire and the 
Beaujon Hospitals, Paris, are built after the 
same plan, and are, perhaps, not very much 
inferior.” 

Annexed we give the ground-plan of the 
Bordeaux hospital, with some references to ex- 
plain the appropriation of the several parts. Pass- 
ing into the hospital by the centre gateway, the 
visitor beholds a beautiful court, for the most 
part planted with evergreens and flowering 
shrubs; and, on the two sides thereof, facing 
each other, a succession of pavilions or tiers of 
building, standing parallel, and having the ends 
towards the square. The tiers of building are 
separated from each other by a flower garden, 
and in these tiers are the sick-wards, each ward 
isolated from the rest. You enter the sick-ward 
from the open air, under the cover of an arcade, 
which runs along the ends of the different tiers ; 
and, when you return, it is by the same door 
through which you entered: there is no inter- 
communication by doors or passages between 
any of the wards. When in a ward you behold 
a spacious, lofty, cheerful apartment, 140 feet 
in length, fitted to contain forty beds, and 
having tall windows on opposite sides facing 
each other. The wards in the upper stories are 
entered, in the same manner as those beneath, 
out of an open arcade ; and in every ward when 
you look out of a window it is into a garden, 
there being, as before mentioned, a garden be- 
tween each pair of tiers of building. In one 
word—for this is the important point,—every 
ward is in itself a separate hospital, and the 








foul air from one ward cannot enter into another, 
because, by the windows, it passes and is dis- 
persed into the external atmosphere. 

We may mention, as an advantage connected 
with this kind of arrangement, that there is no 
limit to the size of the hospital or the number 
of beds: only enlarge sufficiently the court, and 
multiply the separate tiers of building, and you 
may lodge thousands of patients without the 
risk of engendering an hospital atmosphere. 

The principles -carried out in the arrange- 
ment at Bordeaux were laid down seventy 
years aco, after long investigation, by a number 
of skilful medical men in France so as best to 
unite health and convenience in such an edifice. 
‘One of the conditions,” says Mr. Gwilt, “‘ pre- 
scribed by their programme, was the complete 
insulation of each apartment, as well as an easy 
communication by covered galleries round the 
building, and these were required to be of such 
extended dimensions, that the air around should 
be unobstructed and circulating in every part 
with freedom, thus affording a wholesome pro- 
menade for the patients.”* Durand, in his 
Paralléle d’ Edifices, gives the plans of many of 
the finest hospitals in Europe, and amongst 
them the plan of the Hospital de la Roquette, 
the designs for which were made by Poyet, 
about 1788, on the instructions referred to. 
“Tn this design each room, as well those on 
one side of the establishment for the males, as 
those on the other side for the females, is appro- 
priated to one particular disease. Fach of these 
rooms is about 32 feet wide, and 30 feet 6 inches 
high. Behind the beds (which are in two rows 
in each room), runs a passage, about 3 feet 
4 inches wide, which removes them so much 
from the walls, and allows therefore of the 
necessary waiting on the invalids, and hides the 
wardrobe attached to each bed in the window 
recesses. Above these passages, which are about 
6 feet 6 inches high, is arranged on each side a 
row of windows, by which ventilation as well as 
light is obtained.” 

It would be better if the open gardens be- 
tween the wards at Bordeaux were wider, so 
as to ensure a visit from the rays of the sun. 

In the new hospital at Malines, built from 
the designs of M. Chas. Drossaert, the same 
principle of arrangemen’ is followed, but the 
open lawns between the projecting wards are 
wider: they are made in all cases twice as wide 
as the height of the buildings, which enclose 
them on three sides; and further, a small apart- 
ment or anterosm is interposed in every case 
between the wards and the “ latrines,””—a much 
more important matter than some in England 
seem to think. The first stone of this hospital 
was laid by the King of the Belgians on the 3rd 
of July, 1854, and it was roofed in at the end of 
last year. Complete illustrations of it will be 
found in the Journal Belge de Vl Architecture, 
seventh year. 

The Hospital du Clos St. Lazare, in. Paris, 
built under the direction of M. Gauthier, archi- 
tect, exhibits the same arrangement as that. of 
Bordeaux,—indeed, the latter seems to have in- 
fluenced all that have been built since in France. 
M. Gauthier’s hospital contains 600 beds, and, 
including the land, cost rather more than 560/. 
per bed! 

Returning to Mr. Robertson’s. clear and in- 
telligent paper, we may educe the following 
recommendations :— 


1. That the site of an hospital be an elevation 
to the windward of a city; that it be of ample 
space, on a soil naturally dry or of easy drainage ;. 
and, that no inconvenience may arise from 
distance, there should be “ accident rooms” in 
the larger thoroughfares, as there are in Paris, 
where sufferers can be carried at once and obtain: 
assistance. 

2. That every sick ward of an hospital oceupy: 





* Cyclopedia of A chitecture. 
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the breadth of the floor, and have windows 
facing each other on the opposite side-walls, 
through which, when they are thrown open, the 
air may circulate and purify the apartment. 
When a ward has windows on one side and a 
dead wall on the other, it cannot be healthful. 

8. Modes of ventilation called “ scientific,” 
which may answer for mere dormitories, fail in 
an hospital; where effluvia from the bodies of 
the sick, and feetor from ulcers, wounds, burns, 
and vitiated excretions pollute the atmosphere, 
so as no ventilation can dissipate other than 
nature’s, namely, the ceaseless flow of the 
external air through the ward. 

4. As, however, in stormy weather, an unre- 
strained circulation of the atmosphere, by open 
windows, even though moderated by curtains 
and blinds, is not always desirable, the air- 
currents, by means of finely perforated zinc- 
plates, can be made to percolate into the wards, 
as in the Middlesex Hospital, in so subtle a 
manner as to be entirely robbed of sensible 
draughts, and thus the blessing of pure air be 
obtained, as it were, by stealth. 





5. The cubic air space for each patient in a 
ward ought not to be less than 2,000 feet, or 
nearly double the average space found in most 
provincial hospitals. 

6. The windows in a ward, not only for ven- 
tilation, but for another most important object— 
the admission of light—ought to be tall. In 
nearly all country hospitals the windows are 
short, not reaching to within a number of feet 
of the ceiling, on which account the upper 
stratum of foul air, supposing the windows 
thrown open, does not escape. 

7. The heating of wards by other means than 
open fire-places or stoves is injurious, because 
heat both promotes the rapid decomposition of 
foul excretions, and also increases the discomfort 
of the feverish sick, by surrounding them with 
an unnaturally dry, hot atmosphere. And 

8. The bedsteads to be of iron, having light 
curtains without tester, and so arranged along 
the walls as in no case to stand opposite a 
window. In many hospitals, if you open the 
windows the air rushes upon the patient, and 
that, too, when they are unprotected by curtains. 








The convalescents to have a separate eating- 
room. Every fouled article to be passed from 
the ward by a discharging shaft in the wall ; and 
nurses and other attendants, as well as the 
patients, to observe the strictest habits of clean- 
liness. 

Last month we gave the ground-plan and 4 
view of the Victoria Military Hospital, now m 
course of erection near Southampton. Con- 
siderable pains were taken, there is reason to 
believe, in the preparation of the designs for 
this building, and in many respects we have no 
doubt it will be found satisfactory. The 
committee to whom the arrangements of the 
building were referred, show, in their report, 
how widely they inquired for information. 
Nevertheless, as it seems to us, some very 
serious mistakes have been made: we would 
especially refer to the placing of the baths and 
the “latrines” together, and the position of 
the latter between sick-wards! It may not be 
too late to remedy this. Should the pro 
arrangement be carried out, whenever this hos- 
pital shall be full of patieuts, more disease will be 
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generated there than cured. This is a strong 
assertion, but we speak with the results of 
actual experience before us, and we trust Mr. 
Mennie will take it into consideration, and 
make an alteration in his plan. On another 
point, although not one affecting life and death, 
we feel very strongly, and that is as to the em- 
ployment of “cement dressings.” Surely, in a 
national building, intended to last for ages—at 
least it should be so—this miserable sort of 
patchwork ought not to be used. Away with 
it altogether, and let us have good honest brick- 
work in its stead. 

References to Plan of Bordeaux Hospital. 


AA, Nurses. G. Dead-house. 
BB. Office. H. Men’s Baths. 
C. Dispensary. I. Women’s Baths. 
D. Laboratory. K.K. Dissecting-room. 
E. Drug Depét. L. Coach-house, 
FF. Closet. M. Stables. 








ENGLISH AND FRENCH CITIES AND 
TOWNS. 


CESSPOOLS versus SEWERS, 


Comparisons have recently been made be- 
twixt London and Paris,—English towns and 
French towns; the conclusions drawn — 
generally in favour of France; the Englis 
climate, coal fires and smoke, having numerous 
evils laid to their account. That Paris is a 
cleaner-looking city than London, we will not 
deny : that a French atmosphere is brighter and 
clearer than a British atmosphere, we will not 
dispute ; but we are not prepared to acknow- 
ledge any large balance, either of natural or of 
artificial advantages against Old England. 
Home comfort is to be preferred before external 
ps: and health, with foul weather, is 

etter than disease with bright days. 

The great test (as far as man is concerned) 
of any climate, country, or city, is the Regis- 
trar-General’s return. Not that such a return 
— one climate to be better than another, 

ut merely that it proves the existence of 
facts of more importance to the human race 
than a comparative amount of sunshine. 

Paris contains many grand buildings, well 
placed; fine streets, open boulevards, noble 
monuments, a clear atmosphere, a clean surface, 
and an uncontaminated river. London also 
contains many grand buildings, but they are ill 
ei There are some fine streets, but no 

oulevards: there are, however, unrivalled 
parks. The atmosphere of London is not very 
clear, neither is the Thames very clean. But 
would Englishmen, ,as the price for these 
“blessings,” give up coal-fires, the tides of 
the Thames, and the commerce? Men must 
be contented with possibilities. The river 
Thames will never be freed from tidal mud, 
however well the Metropolitan Board’ may 
“intercept” and “ sewer:” the atmosphere 
never have a continental brilliancy, even 
should coal-fires be abolished, or all the smoke 
be consumed. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on 
sanitary science, very little of that subject is 
really understood and acted upon. Paris and 
the Seine are named as superior to anything 
English. The city, its oul buildings, its 
streets, its fountains, its sewers, its river and 
quay walls are set before us as examples to be 
imitated. It is true, fine buildings are only 
grand objects when well placed; and if we 
could induce thought as to site, we should not 
again = millions in raising a pile of carved 
stones where the whole basement, and even the 
ground-floor, are below the surface level of river 
tides. Improvement in British architecture is 
possible, and even with our free institu- 
tions, is practicable; but we must confess to 
the necessity for a little wholesome despotism 
now and then to direct, if not to overrule, 
local freedom. Can the metropolis of Great 
meee be well governed by numerous local 

ards? We shall see! p to this time 


Several of the district Boards have paid in 
es about 100 per cent. for the actual work 
owt that is, the rates are about equally 
ae betwixt salaries and works. We may 
2 told the Boards are in their infancy, and that 
ere has not been time to devise and commence 





works. There may be truthin this. How long 
would it have taken the Emperor of the French 
and his council to have settled preliminaries ? 
As it is not our intention to open up the 
question of Despotism versus Freedom, holding 
to freedom, even with its defects, we propose 
contrasting English and French practice in 
sanitary works. Paris, to the eye, is a 
very clean city: London, judged by sight 
alone, is very dirty. We must, however, 
again refer to the returns of the Registrar- 
General for practical results; and then we 
find that, although the metropolis of Great 
Britain numbers more than double the population 
of Paris,—though we have a damp, dull-looking, 
smoke-laden atmosphere, and a foul river,—we 
nevertheless have a lower rate of mortality. 
There must be reasons for such a result, if we 
can find them. Let us examine one set of 
works, and analyze the regulations under which 
they are used, striving to see if anything useful 
can be learned. The River Seine is not con- 
taminated by sewage as the River Thames is, 
although there would be no tidal return and 
oscillation. The buildings of Paris do not 
drain into sewers, but the whole of the house- 
soil and slop refuse is passed into pseudo-her- 
metically-closed cesspools. These cesspools are 
constructed under regulations, and the superin- 
tendence of the municipal body or their officers. 
They are also emptied by the same authorities, 
and a very large return is obtained by sale of 
the manure after it has been deodorized. The 
system is considered perfect by its supporters : 
it has been lauded by public writers ; and those 
who only judge from surface appearances con- 
scientiously think the Paris plan of cesspool 
sewerage should be imitated. But these gentle- 
men have probably never lived long in Paris ; or 
if they have resided there, it has not occurred to 
them that the sharp and subtle stench now and 
then met with can have anything to do with the 
cesspools; neither are they conscious that such 
a stream of gas may be more deadly than a 
wound by a naked sword. The French pay a 
terrible penalty for their cesspool system. heir 
clear atmosphere and clean river do not save 
them from the subtle, unseen, but most deadly 
gases of decomposition. This cesspool taint 
must have something electric in it, as it per- 
vades all available space. On a bright warm 
day the doors and windows of a house may 
stand open from morn to night without bring- 
ing relief: it is not to be blown out. The 
boasted hermetical sealing is only a delusion 
and a snare. Fermentation takes place, and the 
gases of decomposition force a passage through 
every chink and cranny, as also back along the 
ipes and ducts which convey the refuse. There 
is no such thing as a “stench-trap ” in exist- 
tence, nor ever will be. As previously stated, 
the Paris cesspools are emptied by servants of 
the municipal body, and no doubt many persons 
consider that to empty a ace is, for 
a time, to remove the cause of contamination. 
This, however, is not so. The sides of a cess- 
pool are foul from infiltration, the bottom is 
never entirely cleared from sediment, and there 
is soon a covering of liquid, so that there is a 
larger area of decomposition, and more cubical 
space for the deadly gases generated. A cess- 
= must be a foul abomination, if near a 
uman dwelling, under any management. 
London is not without cesspools: there are 
thousands beneath dwelling-houses, and con- 
nected with them; but, fortunately, they never 
became municipal property. The small area 
covered by the City, and the defective powers 
of parish boards beyond City limits, have 
probably saved the English people from con- 
structions so fatal to health and life. Better 
all the soil refuse of a city in the gutters, on 
the surface, or in the river, where the sun may 
dry it, the air ventilate it, the rain wash it, and 
the river dilute and remove it, than stored in 
cesspools, to undergo continuous fermentation 
and decomposition ; but better still the instant 
removal of all soil and slop refuse (before 
decomposition commences), by means of drains 
and sewers, to some common outlet, where it 
can be applied at once to land for agricultural 
purposes. To obtain such results will be worth 
almost any pecuniary cost, supposing the whole 
outlay to be a loss; but, like all true improve- 
ments, such plan is the most economical. 


Sewers were constructed in the remotest 
antiquity: they are found in ancient Rome, on 
the sites of cities of Etruria, and Layard has 
bared them amidst Assyrian ruins. Some of 
the City and metropolitan sewers are centuries 
old, but the greatest number and length have 
been devised and completed within the memory 
of men now living. The oldest sewers of 
London were not constructed to remove soil 
refuse, but to lead below the surface the con- 
tents of street gutters. What these consisted 
of is forcibly told by Swift in “The City 
Shower.” 

The first sanitary commission, however, 
proved the evils of cesspools, and advantages 
of sewers. The first General Board of 
Health aided in spreading information and 
in forming local boards, so that there have 

robably been more sewers formed during the 

ast seven years than at any previous period in 
the world’s history — taking the metropolis and 
the provinces. ‘There has been opposition— 
violent and most unscrupulous class prejudices 
have been offended—monopoly has been assailed, 
and, as usual, there has been reaction. The 
oldest and most earnest. workers in sanitary 
science, are repudiated — turned adrift, and the 
heads of the opposing faction are triumphant. 
It is one thing to gain a victory: it is another 
thing to profit by it. Time will _— results, 
and men free from partialities and preju- 

dices will give judgment. As to the social 
value of cesspools and sewers, the mortality re- 
turns must be the test. There are other regu- 
lations and conditions necessary to health : no 
city having a cesspool system can be healthy, 
however grand or clean. Sewers .and drains 
can alone remove the greatest cause of disease, 
however perfect. There must be ventilation. 
and cubic air space within habitable rooms. 
Architecturally Paris may be grander than Lon- 
don—the Seine is no doubt cleaner than the 
Thames ; but in sewerage and drainage, although 
there is much still to do in the British metro- 

olis, yet Englishmen must ‘not learn what to 

o in Paris, but what to avoid doing. Cess- 
pools must be abolished : sewers and drains of 
transmission are alone admissible. 








ENDEAVOURS AT EDMONTON. 


AnoTHER great offshoot of London will,. 
before long, have been established in the green 
fields of Hornsey and Tottenham. Towards 
Edmonton, along the “Seven Sisters Road,” 
from Holloway to Tottenham, many villas have 
been already completed, and on almost every 
a of land is a notice that it may be had on a 

uilding lease; so that not many years will pass 
ere the great coach road through Edmonton 
will have reacquired its former consequence. 
The neighbourhood at present, however, pre- 
sents a curious appearance of change. ‘Wey 
of the dwellings in the old-fashioned houses in 
the pleasant Hittle arks have moved farther 
from the range of bricks and mortar. From 
Edmonton, where a local Board of Health has 
been established, we have received a few parti- 
culars respecting the dwellings of the poorer 
part of the inhabitants. There, as is the 
case with other similar neighbourhoods, rows 
of small cottages closely abut upon the open 
streams, which, as a matter of course, soon 
become putrid ditches. We are told, how- 
ever, that at Edmonton the whole of the cess- 
— have been got rid of, and that the Mosell 
itch, or river, as some call it, now flows clearly 
and cheerfully along below the numerous wooden 
bridges which lead to the cottages. This 
stream was formerly the means of carrying 
off all the refuse of the closets. It is now clear 
of pollution, and the place is drained by a suffi- 
cient fall to where the matters are solidified, 
and, in the shape of English guano, spread 
upon the surrounding fields. ‘‘ Some thousands 
of tons of this valuable material will be avail- 
able,” say our informants, “and we think that 
the important consideration of drainage has been 
now taken up in an enlightened manner.” 
It is creditable to those concerned to look so 
far ahead. The bulk of the inhabitants, how- 
ever, complain of the expense; and it is, unfor- 
tunately the case that some of them cannot be 
made to appreciate the advantages of good, or 








the danger of bad, conditions of drainage. 
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There is sufficient ee rotons pepe of - 
water supply of this neighbourhood at present. 
Toa conaiierdéle extent the people had depended 
for this necessary upon the wells which were 
sunk in almost every garden. The greater 
portion of them were shailow, and would, in a 


reat measure, be impure, in consequence of the | 
fi All the surface | 


ltration from the surface. 
wells, like the cesspools, have been closed; and 
it unfortunately happens that a deep well, lately 
sunk, on which the authorities had depended for 


a supply, is partly a failure. This, it is hoped, | 


will soon be remedied; but in the meantime the 


entrance. The shop was on the ground-floor, with 
stalls or bulkheads (a word often contracted into 
bulks) open to the street, in which were no glass 
windows—another reason why our ancestors hailed 
the return of summer. The framework of the 
Vicarage of Lyme, destroyed in the siege of 1664, 
was rebuilt at a cost of 12/. 

When houses were constructed of wooden frame- 
work, we can understand why aldermen were provided 
with a proper hook and cord. In case of fire these 
were used to pull down the wooden framework build- 
ings in flames. 4 “ ” . 

In ordinary residences'there was no eeiling. The 
under side of the planking of the floors was white- 


— are sadly off. Some of the wells of water washed, and this was the eciling, so to speak, of the 


m the chalk are allowed to be used ; and one 
of them was the only water supply available for 
use for a long‘row of cottages. 
tions cannot be made to remedy this evil, for a 
‘short water supply is liable to make people look 
with impatience at the means in progress, how- 
ever wise. 





SOCIAL HISTORY OF PAST TIMES.* 





whether by warning or by example, and even 
where no useful inference can well be drawn 
from the experience of our ancestors, it is 
always interesting to become acquainted with 
their general habits and practices, their laws 
and customs. The provincial literary talent of 
the country could not well be exercised to 
better purpose, or in a way more interesting 
and instructive to the public of the present day, 
than in researches amongst the documentary 
and other ‘records of every county in the king- 
dom, and in the consequent preparation, from 
such materials, of popular treatises on their 
social and general history. A good deal, in- 
deed, ioe has ‘been done towards this 
desirable end in some of our counties, but an 
immense field remains untouched. As.a basis 
for the general history of the country, such 
materials—so arranged—would -be invaluable, 
but the history that is to be extensively based 
on such foundations yet remains to be written, 
and, indeed, its materials yet to be collected. 
Two valuable contributions towards this im- 
portant end have just been published, and we 
propose to take a hasty dip here and there into 
these, leaving it to the accidental upshot to 
determine whether what we may have fished 
out shall be useful, either for warning or for 
example, or for neither; but in the latter case, 


at all events, we cannot fail to find some little 


matter of curiosity and interest to our readers 
worthy of perusal. ‘* Mankind,” as Mr. Roberts, 
in his “ Social History of the Southern Counties 
of England,” truly remarks, “ will ever, while 
civilization is retained, delight in learning what 
their ancestors did (especially) in periods re- 
markable for striking incidents. They may not 
always desire to know of precedents for imita- 
tion, but may seek for facts that will furnish a 
good subject for comment, perhaps for censure, 
often for glorification of the present day ; while 
the admirers of everything bygone will continue 
to the end of the chapter to see in the past 
superiority over the passing age.” 

n the south-west of England, where the red 
marl abounded, mud houses, or mud mixed with 
chopped straw, called cob, were of old con- 
structed upon a stone foundation. In other 
parts, a stone foundation, carried up of the same 
material, was succeeded by a wooden frame- 
work, with mud between, and the whole white- 
washed. 


“In towns,” says Mr. Roberts, “few houses were 
built of stone. The expense was so much greater 
than was incurred for those of wood or timber frame- 
work, as oak was very cheap. The latter were to be 
found in Bristol aud most of our country towns. 
The stories projected, so that the upper rooms were 
the longest; and in narrow streets persons could 
almost shake hands out of the topmost windows. 
The plasterers filled up the space between the frame- 
work. The souterrain or cellar had no groined roof, 
as in the more costly buildings of cities: it was en- 
tered from the street by steep steps, which encroached 
upon the roadway. Low doors anda trap secured the 





* The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of 
England in past Centuries; illustrated in regard to their habits. 
‘municipal by-liws, ‘civil progress, &c.; from the researches of 
Geo'ge Roberts,-author of The History of Lyme Regis,” &c. 
London: Longman and Co, 1856. 

Notes and Queries for Worcestershire. ‘By John Noake, author 
of “The Ramb!‘er,”&0. London: Longman and Co, 1858, 


‘Too great exer- | 


bela 
Tue past is the great teacher of the present, ee. 


should feel an equal degree of heat. 





lower room. A ceiling to rooms raised the character 
of the house. 

The plaster was spread upon reeds as well as upon 
laths, and was mainly composed, in the towns near 
the greensand formation, of Fox mould saud or earth. 
Near Lyme people dug pits close to the king’s high- 
way, which were very dangerous, and the material 
thrown about made the-way almost impassable.” 


Chimneys were rare in the country towns in 
of Queen Elizabeth. Leland had ex- 
pressed some wonder at a chimney in Bolton 
Castle. Fireplaces and chimneys were built 
very often of plaster only. 

The burning of limestone in a:kiln was not 
practised. Neither coal nor culm was used for 
the purpose. A skilful lime-burner used wood 
and frith upon the hills to calcine a mass of 
stone,- very ingeniously disposed so that all 
Lime- 
burning was a trade—an art. Very little lime 
was used. 

The Somersetshire churches have been famed. 
They were constructed of an inferior oolite from 
Hamden-hill, commonly called Ham-hill, near 
Crewkerne. Beer-stone for interiors, a free- 
stone where the chalk and greensand ‘pass 
mid the one into the other, was much 
used. 


“Portland, Purbeck, and Petworth quarries were 
early known; but the expense of conveying the ma- 
terial to a distance, except for churches and great 
houses, kept the use of it within very narrow limits. 
Caen stone was imported, as its excellence justified. 
The use of stucco as a protection to buildings con- 
structed of perishable stone is very recent. 

Healing or healm stones, indurated flags used by 
helliers for covering roofs, were from well-known 
localities, such as Horsham, where the quarries are 
said to be worked out. Slates may occasionally be 
meant: they were, however, generally called slatt- 
stones.” 


The fashion of building towers about the 
middle and close of the fifteenth century ex- 
tended into the country. 


“A merchant named Borough built a goodly one in 
the butter-market of Lyme. The merchants in the 
towns had their merchandize stored in their own resi- 
dences, the country not being so secure as to warrant 
storehouses being away from the owner’s own eye. 
The tower was at the entrance, and had to do with 
the security of the building, as we may suppose. A 
portcullis let down at night shut out the public from 
the inner court. 

There was a great fondness for these towers, which 
honest Stow viewed and felt offended at. He judged 
some afflictions into which the possessors had fallen to 
have been judgments sent for their desire to overlook 
their neighbours. Thus in almost every instance we 
find a novel introduction, however useful and harmless, 
to have been designated by one class or the other as 
positively sinful.” 

At a time when there were only two or three 
chimneys in a town, and when these certainly 
useful adjuncts of a house were at length be- 
rt | general, Courts of Hustings books ever 
treated abundantly about “ mantels,”—* dan- 
gerous mantels,” &c. A mantel, sometimes 
entered as caminus sive mantella, mantella 
caminata, so often presented by court-leet and 
other jiaet, was a projecting fireplace (hence 
mantel-piece), which had sometimes a great deal 
of wood in it, while the rest was mud or plaster. 
When this became ruinous from neglect, there 
was great danger of fire ; and the houses them- 
selves, except the basement, were of wood and 
plaster. Neighbours trembled, and acted upon 
their fears in a way here deemed worthy of 
being set forth :— 


“3 Elizabeth, 1561, at Lyme. ‘It wascommanded 
to John Somer to amend his mantalle, payne of v 
shillings,’ ”” 





——. 
Around the spacious cupola, over the French 
and Italian fireplaces, is a a to which are 
affixed pegs, on which the postillions straight. 
way proceeded to hang their wet cloaks to f 
We call the stone or wooden shelf over our fire. 
places mantel-pieces, or mantel-shelves ; but we 
no longer hang our mantles upon them to diy, 
In some of the old places of Rome, the mange]. 
pieces are applied to the similar original purpose, 
The hole to allow the escape of the smoke.at 
the back of the projecting fireplace was often go 
placed that there was great danger. Another 
source of no less danger, both to house and 
town, is thus instanced by Mr. Roberts :— 


“ Widow Gaye, in the heart of Wimborne, carried 
on a very thriving trade as a tipler, and brewed her 
own beer-and ale. The situation probably required g 
draft, and a somewhat elevated exit for the smoke ; 
‘so Widow Gaye had erected a FLUE, or CHIMNEY of 
‘TIMBER, as others in ‘so many instances had mantels 
of wood. This, or some part of the said house, by 
the nature of its construction and materials, had 
taken fire, and very likely to have adventured the 
whole town. Widow Gaye was to be prevented from 
henceforth selling beer or ale, or from tipling or 
brewing in the said house; and the constables of the 
town of Wimborne were to bring her before some 
justice of the peace, to give bond not to tiple any 
more, nor to brew for her own use in the said flue, 
until it be amended and adjudged by the constables 
to be sufficient for her own use.” 


The wages of artificers and servants were 
fixed by the magistrates, under the famous 
statute of labourers, A.D. 1352. In the south 
of England wages were fixed annually at the 
Dorset. easter sessions ; and it was not only the 
operative journeyman and skilled workman who 
had their wages sofixed, but the mastermechanie, 
and the tradesman as well. The rates did not 
much vary from year to year. Mr. Roberts 
gives us those for the year 1633. The follow- 
ing are a few extracts :— 


“XT. A master mason, a master carpenter, a 
master joiner, a master plumber, a master thatcher, 
every one of them to take, with meat and drink, 6d. 
aud without meat and drink, 12d. and not above. 
[Mason, 4d.; master carpenter, 5}d.; master tiler, 
3d. to 44d.) 

XII. A master ship-carpenter, from Candlemas to 
Michaelmas, shall not take above 12d. the day, with 
meat and drink, and 20d. the day without meat and 
drink,” 

* * * * 

“XIV. None shall be accompted a master work- 
man in any of the occupations aforesaid but such as 
have good skill of the work, and shall have working 
under them one or two journeymen, and one appren- 
tice at the least. 

XV. Every other carpenter, mazon, rough-layer, 
bricklayer, tiler, slater, plumber, glover, tailor, 
painter, joiner, plasterer, lime-burner, brick-burner, 
tile-burner, cooper, tinker (!), every of them (!) shall 
not take by the day above 5d. with meat and drink, 
and without meat and drink 10d. and not above. 
Every apprentice to take by the day, with meat and 
drink, 38d. and-without meat and drink 6d. A pait 
of sawyers to take by the day, with meat and drink. 
8d. and without meat and drink, 16d. or else to take 
for every hundred sawing of boards and planks, 20d. 
and of housing timber, 2s. and not above. 

XVI. No artificers under the age of sixteen years 
shall receive any wages, but meat and drink. 

XVII. Every artificer and workman aforesaid to 
find himself tools for the work and* art of his 
science.” 

Thus far we are indebted to Mr. Roberts's 
very interesting volume on the “South of 
England.” No less interesting and varied are 
the researches of Mr. Noake, in Worcestershire. 

In alluding to the recess in the chancel wall 
of St. Michael’s Church, at Worcester (as 
the chancel walls of most old churches), Mr. 
Noake thus describes the known purpose of 
such recesses :— 


“ Among the ceremonials of the unreformed Church 
the most conspicuous was that at Easter, when the 
Resurrection was represented. For this purpose # 
tomb or sepulchre was arranged in the chancel 
(a recess still to be’seen in the chancel wall of most 
old churches), in which the effigy of the Saviour was 
laid, and watched day and night by persons appointed 
for the purpose, as well as by religious devotees, 
it was raised out of the tomb on the morning 0 
Easter Sunday, when the previous darkness 0 
church suddenly ceased, and a flood of light, wer 
with the richest music, incense, and every s!g2 0 
rejoicing, ‘celebrated the event.” 
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How curiously such practices of the Romish 
Church remind one of certain Pagan and other 
mystic rites, such as the death and revival of 
the god Adonis, and the hierophantine cere- 
monial of the Egyptian ‘temples, where, after 
certain rites had been performed in the vesti- 
pule, the great gates of the temple were sudden/ 
thrown open, and a flood ofradiance issued fort 
from the penetralia, mingled with incense and 
music, and the virgin devotees as suddenly took 
flight into the sanctuary, preceded by the sacred 
Ibis ! 

The older records of St. Clement’s Church, 
Worcester, had an odd fate: they are believed 
to have been washed away, or to have perished 
through the effect of floods, to which the old 
parish church, —— situated on the upper 
quay, was.exposed. The existing books apnear 
to have been completely soaked. Early even in 
the present century, the incumbent yet in office, 
as he informed the author, during a great flood,— 
“passed up the aisle of the church in a boat, 
and for some weeks was obliged to borrow 
another church to accommodate his parishioners. 
An old tale is told in this parish that on one 
occasion a clergyman found a salmon left by 
the subsidence of the flood in St. Clement’s 
‘Church, and hence the presentation to the 
living was supposed to include the valuable 
privilege of catching all the fish that can be 
Secured in this way.” 

Another of the Worcester churches, that of 
St. Swithin, should have been the edifice reared 
upon this ancient site of St. Clement’s. The 
older records of St. Swithin’s seem to have been 
lost, as well as those of ‘St. Clement’s, but the 
only waters of which there is any record at St. 
Swithin’s, appear to have been certain “strong 
waters,” the use or purpose of which is not 
very clear, as for example-— 


“For a gall. of strong waters to send Jones, of St. 
John’s, away, to save him from arrest, 3s. 4d.” 


And this was not the only instance in which the 
“strong waters” were given to some poor devil 
to float him off in “heavy wet,” or in other 
words, ‘to send him abroad that he may not be 
too chargeable” to the parish. These are 
“ Notes,” that in truth require ‘some “Queries.” 
Were the “strong waters” :a bribe to induce 
Jones and his unfortunate confreres to ““ move 
on” to another parish ? 

The following particulars as to the Dineley 
manuscripts are worthy of note inthe Builder, 
and will interest some of our readers :— 


“The Dineley Manuscripts (now.in the possession 
of Sir T. E, Winnington, Bart. M.-P.) consist of three 
‘volumes, written between 1670 and 1680 by Thomas 
Dineley, esq. a member-of one of the oldest Worces- 
tershire families. One of the volumes contains ac- 
counts of his visits to many churches in this county, 
as also to adjacent towns and about a dozen cathe- 


drals; pen and ink sketches of monuments, coats of 


arms, dresses, &c. many of them exquisitely done ; 
copies gf inscriptions, both quaint and curious ; 
tracings of pedigrees, &c.; showing the compiler to have 
been a gentleman well versed in ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties, a classical scholar, acquainted with heraldry, and 
an accurate draughtsman. The second volume is 
entitled ‘ Observations in a Voyage in the Kingdom 
of France, being a collection of several monuments, 
inscriptions, draughts of towns, &c.’—date 1675 ; 
and the latter part of this volume is devoted to a 
similar description of Ireland, with a curious disserta- 
tion on themanners-and customs of the Irish. The 
filthy habits of that people in the seventeenth century 
are treated of in rather broad language, not adapted 
for the present day. The third volume has the 
following title,—* The Jovrnall of my Traveils through 
the Low Countreys, Anno D’ni 1674.’ It appears 
that in December, 1671, Mr. Dineley weut in the 
suite of ‘Sir G. Downing, Kut. and Bart. Ambssador 
from his most sacred Ma’tie to ye States Generall of 
the United Provinces. His journal is written in 
& minute but beautiful caligraphy, and denotes habits 
of judicious observation.” 


We had noted many other passages, both in 

t. Noake’s volume, industriously compiled 
and pleasant, and in that of Mr. Roberts, but 
we must conclude with the following from Mr. 
Noake’s “ Notes and Queries ;’— 


“A cast-iron slab may be seen on a i 
é grave in 
Himbleton Church, having an inscription to Philip 


cher and his wife, who died, the former in 1660 


=~ the latter in 1690. Is any earlier instance 


own of the use of cast iron for such a purpose ? 


Answer.—In Mr. Lowe’s paper in the Sussex collec- 
tions is a description of a cast-iron grave slab of the 
fourteenth century, existing in Burwash Church. It 
has an ornamental cross, and inscription in relief, 
and is considered as unique for the style and period, 
being probably the oldest existing article of the kind 
produced by our foundries.” 








PERSPECTIVE WITH ONE VANISHING 
POINT. 


Ir frequently occurs in drawing buildings in 
perspective, that one vanishing point is at a 
great distance, and thereby causes inconvenience 
to the draughtsman. The following plan enables 
the draughtsman to dispense altogether with 
the distant vanishing point, using only the 
nearer one. 
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Let ABC in fig. 1 represent the plan of a 
right solid ; fig. 2 the same in perspective. In 
fig. 1 let V, HA, :be the pieture plane; E the 
situation .of ‘the eye: produce AB and DC to 
meet the picture plane in H and 4; then H and 
A will be two lines of heights in fig. 2. To find 
the ground line of the building, take HP and Ap 
on i two lines of heights, each representing 
the height of the horizontal line above the 
ground. Draw PyrV, and pzV ; join yz, then 
ayz is the ground line of the buildmg. In the 
same way the sky-line may be found, taking HQ 
and Ag equal to the height of the ans 
the horizontal line, and drawing QumV, and 
goV, then muo is the sky-line of the building. 
In the same way may be found any other lines 
that may be required. 





ON THE INTRODUCTION OF MOULDED 
AND-COLOURED BRICK INTO STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archeological Society, held 
on the 9th of September, Mr. ‘W. Milican read 
a paper on this subject. 

My present purpose, he said, in the course 
of it, is to give a rapid sketch of the necessity 
for, and desirability of, introducing (with a 
view to improvement) moulded a coloured 
brickwork into our present flat and lifeless 
street architecture, particularly the cottage 
buildings, which, from their plainness, are so 
undesirably abundant in Leicester and other 
manufacturing towns. You are doubtless aware 
that this our town stands on, and is surrounded 
by, extensive beds of clay.of the most excellent de- 
scription, and of several varieties; but all equall 
adapted by Nature for the purposes to which it 
is my present endeavour to promote their appli- 
cation, requiring only the assistance of man’s 
hand, and the evidence of his mind impressed 
upon them—the life of the living clay infused 
into the shapeless mass of dead clay,—to render 
that clay fit ornament for the cottages or 








palaces of men, or the adornment of temples 


even set apart for the worship of our Creator. 
Leicester, therefore, being undoubtedly _pos- 
sessed of the material (hitherto neglected) for 
supplying the lack of animation so deplorabl 
“aang throughout the brick buildings whic 
ine the streets, from the humble home of 
the toilsome artizan through whom her wealth 
is acquired, to the more aspiring and pretentious 
residence of the manufacturer, who seeks retire- 
ment from the hurry and turmoil of business, 
in the goodly squares and terraces which are 
rising in her suburbs; it becomes the part of 
man—of the artist, the architect, and the pro- 
ducer—to render it fit to be employed as orna- 
ment. It must, in fact, receive from man a 
portion of the life he has the power to impart 
to it. Is it, therefore, owing to the want of 
men who can impart this life, that the clay of 
Leicester has so long remained cold and inani- 
mate? That this is not the case is most con- 
vincingly manifested by the beautiful carvings 
and ie art-works which have been and are 
daily produced by natives of this town ; though 
it is a source of regret that many of them have 
left the place of their birth, and the town which 
they would most gladly have decorated with the 
riches of their own imaginations, for other 
places, where the carver’s art is—I will mot say 
more fully appreciated—but more regen | 
encouraged; for artists of all kinds, tho 
undoubtedly not the most mercenary of the 
human race, cannot live on the admiration alone 
of their genius and their works. 

But further, the clay may ‘be wrought in so 
simple a mamner, :as, the designed pattern 
having been once moulded, it may be multipled 
to an unlimited extent by workmen of ordinary 
abilities, without requirmg the aid of an artist, 
except in the invention of the original design ; 
indeed, for this purpose, those workmen who 
are daily employed m casting in plaster :and 
cement, the perishable ornaments with which so 
many of our public and ‘private buildings are 
meretriciously decorated, might ‘be indueed to 
turn their attention to the production of orna- 
ment in burnt clay, that would be as lasting as 
the buildings in whose walls it might be im- 
bedded. Having both the material and the 
artists necessary for its manipulation so plen- 
teously provided to our hand, what (will be 
asked) is the reason we do not see so valuable 
a material properly applied, and its capabilities 
developed to their fullest extent? It is not 
that it is impracticable, for of the fallacy 
of this idea we have incontestable evidence 
in the great number of Italian buildings 
wholly indebted for their decoration to this 
neglected material, of which the Great Hospital 
at Milan is a surprising and magnificent example, 
its principal facade being covered with most 
elaborate and beautiful ornaments — foliage, 
heads, &c. &c.—rivalling the best sculpture in 
stone, or princely marble. Hundreds of other 
existing specimens, tov, will be found in Street’s 
« Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy,” 
from the plain square dentil (the humblest form 
of all) to the most beautifully enriched frieze or 
string course, alive with a spirited foliation, 
peeping at intervals from out of the shadow of 
the overhanging moulding, by which it is pro- 
tected from accident or the tempest’s unsparing 
influence. The reason is, I am reluctant to 
confess, the all-powerful utilitarian spirit of our 
age, which condemns tacitly (though, too \fre- 
quently, not the less effectually) most things 
which will not afford either convenience or 
a profitable return on the outlay involved 
in their production; and as these are looked 
on as two indispensable requisites in the homes 
of the humber classes (and other houses built 
for mere speculation), which are usually run up 
at the least possible outlay, to produce the 
greatest eet return; I fear to that en- 
grossing spirit must we principally attribute 
the utter absence of redeeming features in the 
ugly blank walls, with square windows in them, 
which have grown to be considered the ne plus 
ultra of our street architecture. I need not, I 
am sure, occupy your ‘time with a long argu- 
ment endeavouring to prove that ornament is 


necessary, for that would be fruitless; but that 
if not necessary, it is at least desirable, you 
will, I am sure, on a little reflection, readily 
admit ; for who, in the interior of his house— 





however sumptuous or however humble—would 
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be satisfied without some attempt at decoration, 
either in furniture, pictures, or the innumerable 
trifles which form so unnecessary, yet so pleas- 
ing a part of our house attractions? Do not 
all, according to their means, aim at making 
the interiors of their homes more attractive than 
as the builders leave them? Is it not almost 
instinctive ? for do not even insects and animals 
regard these matters in ¢heir architecture? 
If you will admit the desirability of ornament 
on the outside as well as the inside of our 
buildings (and I cannot think many will delibe- 
rately ious it) I will endeavour to show in 
what manner and by what means it may be 
accomplished, not forgetting too the principal 
oint—the expense. In those buildings wherein, 
From being of a temporary nature, or from their 
purpose, ornament is needless, or thought to be 
so, the plain surfaces may be relieved—at lite- 
rally no extra cost—by merely selecting bricks 
of different shades of colour, and placing them 
to form lines or patterns in the walls. It is 
true this would require a little thought, but 
considering what thought is wasted continually 
on schemes of folly, or dishonourable pursuits, 
surely that element will not be deemed too 
valuable to be made use of. In the next class 
of buildings, I would suggest that string courses 
and cornices may be introduced of different 
coloured or different shaped bricks and quarries, 
imbedded in the work, of which the additional 
cost would be so trifling as to be compara- 
tively unappreciable. Beyond this stage we 
must venture into patterns of moulded and 
ornamented brickwork, either simple bricks with 
moulded ends, flat ornament produced by sink- 
ing the ground round the well-designed outline, 
or imitations of the productions of Nature her- 
self, each and all of which (the design and 
model being once made) would be most easily 
multiplied, and at no more expense than in 
cement ; only requiring that for general use the 
mouldings and patterns should be of such sizes 
and character as would admit of their introduc- 
tion into large as well as small buildings ; also 
of several parts, in order that variety may be 
obtained in their disposition, and then would be 
opened a field for enduring and truthful decora- 
tion, the limits of which are not to be foreseen 
or prescribed. 
he most ordinary workman, having them 
habitually under his notice, would acquire a 
facility and variety in their application, which 
even accomplished architects searcely attain 
with the complex ornaments to which they have 
until lately been limited. The workmen, too, 
from having other than their physical abilities 
exerted, would be advanced to a more intellec- 
tual position than is now too generally their lot ; 
acting as machines, building tasteless walls b 
mere mechanism (as it were) from morning ti 
night, and from the morning to the evening of 
their existence. 

Our streets, instead of being but gloomily- 
fenced highways, to be trodden only for the 
convenience of business, or when paced in the 
= of pleasurable companionship, to be 

urried through without a glance of interest, 
would, with the improvement of public taste 
and spirit, become panoramas of the imagery of 
‘men’s minds, and storehouses of thoughts and 
ideas as varied and valuable as they now are of 
objects unvarying and valueless. We should 
then linger as we passed along to mark where a 
more skilful hand had left its impress, or to 
recall, possibly, the memory of some of those 
who, having in their lifetime animated the life- 
less earth, had sunk back into its cold solitude, 
leaving behind them these faithful witnesses of 
their superiority over the brutes that perish. 


. 








DALBY-HALL. 


Many of the members of the Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archeological Society visited 
on Wednesday last, amongst other places of 
interest, Dalby-hall, the seat of Mr. E. B. 
eae The visitors, as reported in the local 
Journal, bestowed their admiration upon the 
additions now being made to the mansion by 
Mr. Broadbent: the new dining-hall was an 
especial object of attention. Now, any one not 
acquainted with the circumstances, would sup- 
pose that Mr. Broadbent is the architect for the 
works referred to, whereas he happens to be 


the builder only. The architect is Mr. Alfred 
Bell, of London, who was a pupil of Mr. Scott. 
The dining-hall of the mansion referred to is an 
elaborate work, especially as regards the wall- 
decorations, which were painted iy Mr. Castell, 
of London, from cartoons designed and prepared 
by Mr. Bell. There are fifteen figure subjects, 
painted in oil colours, on the walls, by the archi- 
tect himself, from his own designs, illustrating 
the German stories of “St. George and the 
Dragon,” the “ Wild Huntsman,” and “ Wil- 
liam Tell.” The furniture is also being executed 
from the architect’s designs; in short, Dalby- 
hall affords a rare modern example of every- 
thing being executed from the actual designs of 
the architect, whether it relates to the fabric, 
sculpture, decoration, or furniture. Few young 
architects have had the opportunity of com- 
mencing in their profession under such liberal 
patronage as that of the owner of Dalby-hall. 


VERITAS. 





THE YOUNG WORKMEN OF LONDON. 


Ir is a noticeable circumstance that so many 
eminent in the various walks of science, men 
famous in literature, presidents of societies, 
editors of newspapers, managers of large estab- 
lishments, and even aldermen of London, are 
from the provinces. 

Considexing the immense population of Lon- 
don, and its constant increase, it becomes neces- 
sary to consider the causes which tend towards 
this state of things. 

The deteriorated condition of the atmosphere, 
the great cost of rent and living, and the want 
of good and sufficiently cheap education for the 
industrious classes in this wonderful community, 
to a certain extent make it difficult for a large 
portion of the youth of London to gain the 
amount of physical energy and proper know- 
ledge so necessary in first ms the 
business of life. Those acquainted with the 
condition of the London artizans even of the 
better class, know the trouble there is in getting 
their sons put to a good and useful trade: in 
many instances either premiums are required, 
or else a considerable portion of the time is 
given for small sums: often two or three 
years without wages at all. The expense.of this 
a of limited income is great, and the 
only chance of rearing the family frequently is 
to get one or two of the eldest apprenticed, 
and the rest sent to situations as errand-boys, 
and to other positions from which they seldom 
rise to much usefulness. There are many other 
circumstances which in London prevent thou- 
sands from being provided with that valuable 
fortune,—the means of earning a livelihood b 
the possession of skill in an honest trade,—whic 
we must pass over, in order to direct attention 
to one chief cause of the advantage which the 
youths of the provinces have over those of the 
metropolis: this is, the means of association 
amongst those following similar pursuits of the 
ages between fourteen and twenty-one. 

In London, such is the state of society that 
it is often the case that people are not known 
to their next-door neighbour; and the writer of 
this paper has often met with young men learn- 
ing ornamental trades, such as _glass-painting, 
carving, &c. who showed good ability, Put were 
completely at a loss to know how to employ the 
= hours of the evening in improvement. In 
the country towns, bands of young men, simi- 
larly circumstanced, find each other out: they 
meet at each other’s houses, get attached to the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and, by a friendly rivalry, 
effect a power of good. 

We know that some thousands of persons now 
in influential positions in London will be able 
to trace their success to the proper cultivation 
of the seven years after leaving school ; and we 
could mention numerous instances of the valu- 
able effects of association amongst young men 
during the years above siusidiened 

The want of the opportunity of meeting, the 
want of convenient libraries and such like insti- 
tutions, is no doubt a chief cause of the condi- 
tion of affairs to which we are so anxious to 
direct attention; and it becomes, therefore, a 
matter of a to consider by what means 
the evil can be remedied. 

Much might be done by the young men of 





London themselves, particularly in establish- 





“ey 


ments where half a dozen or more are em. 
ployed. In many instances the proprietors of 
manufactories could, without Bie trouble 
allow a room as a place of meeting for the 
apprentices, three or four evenings a-week, 

asters ought to direct the attention of their 
lads to the importance of the improvement 
of their leisure hours. We know of some 
masters who have taken a little trouble, and 
have not only reaped benefit themselves in con- 
sequence, but have also had the satisfaction 
of being carefully remembered by those who 
have thus received a large amount of good. We 
have met with young carvers at the Archi- 
tectural Museum, whose masters had paid for 
their admission, and spared them so much time 
to attend at this place; and we believe they will 
not be out of pocket by the act. But sat is 
chiefly required is some organized plan by which 
this unwieldly metropolis can be managed, so 
that by division each might in a measure be 
capable of some superintendence, and thus re- 
ceive those aids which they would be likely to 
meet with in most provincial towns. The sub- 
division of the large metropolitan parishes into 
districts affords an excellent opportunity for a 
movement in this direction. In many of these, 
infant and national schools have been erected, 
and with very little trouble excellent libraries 
might be established in connection with these 
district schools, and evening schools and places 
of meeting for those youths who, living in the 
district, might feel disposed to avail.themselves 
of the means of improvement. 

We should be glad to hear that the clergymen 
and other leading persons in each of the new 
divisions had given careful consideration to the: 
extent of the amount of education required 
amongst the young workmen of their neighbour- 
hood; and in what way they could assist self- 
supporting places. They could then learn the 
general feeling by visits throughout the dis- 
tricts, and by siiten public meetings of the 
working classes in school-rooms and in other 
convenient places. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 


Tue directors of the Crystal Palace are not 
standing still, but are striving still further to 
increase the attractions of this noble rendez- 
vous of beautiful things. The Indian Court, 
in the gallery, contains a very lar, number of 
curious and interesting objects illustrative of 
the people of that es and, to some extent, 
of its buildings. Near this, a collection of 
models of architectural and engineering works. 
is being formed, which will be valuable. A 
library of reference, too, under Mr. Shenton, 1s- 
fast approaching to a respectable size, and will. 
tend to make the Crystal Palace, what it really 
should be,—a place for study. The picture-- 

allery has been greatly improved, and is of 
itself worth a journey. ; 

The flower-show held last week, late as it 
was in the season, had many points of interest 
wholly its own, in the shape of dahlias, ferns,. 
German asters, and the composite shows of 
cottagers and individuals working with one 
gardener only. The day was pleasant, and the 
company numerous. : 

To render our illustrations of the fountains and 
grounds more complete, we add to the engravings 
we have already given (including plan showing 
all the fountains, a view of the Water Bower, 
and a general “prospect” of the grounds*), 4 
view of one of the lofty water-towers, and a por- 
tion of the main building. A technical deat 
tion of the water-towers, by means of whi 
the lower jets may be made to play to the extra- 
ordinary height of 250 feet, be found on ‘ 
preceding page (337). The extreme height 0 
these towers is 282 feet from the ground: ¢ 
of them swallowed up about 1,000 tons of iron, 
and from them branch off 13 miles of large iron 


pipes. 








ANCIENT REMAINS DISCOVERED AT LEICESTER.— 
A subterranean vaulted pi was discovered a ne} 
days ago near the lower end of Trinity Hosp! H 
Leicester. It is 11 feet wide and 10 feet high, 7 
extends some distance underground. It is § = ad 
feet below the surface. The upper part 1s arche", 
and the whole is built of stone. 


* Bee pp. 337, 338, 343, 355, &e. 
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WATER-TOWER, CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING AND PRO- 
VINCIAL NEWS. 


Barholme.—The church of St. Martin, Bar- 
holme (situate about five or six miles from 
Stamford) was re-opened, after its complete 
restoration, on Tuesday in week before last. The 
restorations (under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edward Browning, of Stamford, architect) have 
been carried out at a cost of nearly 1,000/.—a 
considerable portion of it contributed by the 
incumbent, the Rev. Wm. Turner, M.A. aided by 
subscriptions from the parishioners and others. 
Previous to the restoration, unsightly roofs 
covered both church and chancel, having hori- 
zontal plastered ceilings; and the walls, the 
ancient chevron work of the nave arches, the 
pillars, and the freestone work of the chancel 
arch, and windows, were covered up with suc- 
cessive coats of whitewash. The ground floor, 
including church and chancel, was filled with 
deal enclosed pews, of various heights and sizes. 
The new chancel roof is of equilateral pitch, 
open timbered, arranged with hammer beams 
and wall pieces springing from carved stone 
corbels. ‘The windows and sedilia have been 
entirely restored. The floor is of encaustic 
tiles, by Messrs. Minton. On each side of the 
chancel are carved stalls of English oak, with 
poppy-head terminations. A lowscreen of oak, 
with crocketted tracery panels, separates the 
nave and chancel. e nave and north aisle 
have been restored. The nave roof is of equi- 
lateral pitch, arranged in waggon-head form, 
and divided into panels with carved bosses at 
each intersection: the roof springs from a con- 
tinuous cornice, battlemented. e seats of the 
nave are all open, and of English oak, with 
moulded elbows and sunk tracery panels with 
double featherings. The tower arch has been 
opened, and the space underneath appropriated 
to the Sunday-school children. The tower has 
been raised another st The accumulation 
of earth round the walls of the church has been 
removed, and the churchyard drained. The 
ancient Norman remains of the south wall have 
been preserved, and the Norman doorway of the 
south entrance, with its sculptured tympanum, 
restored. The works have been executed by 
Mr. Hy. Bradshaw, of Stamford. 


Long Sutton (Lincolnshire).—The first stone 
of the new Corn-exchange, market-house, public 


rooms, &c. for this place was laid on Monday 
before last. 


Newbury.— The corner-stone of the Sunday 
School-room, in connection with the Congre- 
gational Chapel, was laid by the Mayor last 
week. The site is near the chapel. Mr. J. B. 
‘Clacy, of Reading, is the architect. The build- 
ing will be of a plain and simple character, ‘in 
the form of a parallelogram, 70 feet long by 33 
feet wide, with deep gallery class-rooms at one 
end, divided by moveable shutters, to admit of 
the entire — being thrown into ‘the lar 
room. The building will be chiefly lighted by 
glazed panels in ‘the ceiling. The contractors 
are Messrs. Hopson, Adey, Toomer, and Gore. 


Dorchester: —The foundation-stone of thenew 
a here was laid on Weé- 
ne ‘before last, by Mr. R. B. Sheridan, MP. 
The-site ys in South-street, and was purchased 
by Mir. M. Devenish, who presented 1,000/. 
towarils the object in view. A large sum has 
also ‘been subscribed by other private indi- 
viduals, and the amount is still accumulating. 
Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Reading, are 
the:architects. Mr. Wellspring, of Dorchester, 
is the contractor for the works, and Mr. G. 
Slade clerk of the works. The church is to be 
in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture. 
The front towards South-street will be orna- 
mental. In the centre the leading feature will 
be a large traceried window, with a gable and 
finial over it. On either side of the middle 
compartments will ‘be an ‘entrance :porch, that 
on the south side forming ‘the base of a spire, 
the height of which willbe 85 feet. ‘The church 
will ‘be un ‘the extreme clear length 76 feet, and 
the width ‘37 feet. [tis to the» pardiiclogram 
the recess will ‘be the vestries and other apart- 
ments, and in the rear of these the school-room, 
26 feet by 40 feet. ‘There will be a side pas- 
sage, from South-street, to the school and ves- 


tries, as well as an access from the street at the 
back of the premises. The church will have a 
gallery across the front. The floor of the church 
will be laid to a fall towards the pulpit. The 
woodwork of the roof will appear open, and is 
to be stained and varnished, but will comprise 
an inner ceiling (apparently the outer roof itself). 
The inner roof will be arched in form, and a 
series of glazed ornamental openings will be 
introduced in it along the sides and end. The 
accommodation of the whole church will be for 
600 adults, and the total cost will be about 
2,000/. 


Dursley—The following tenders were re- 
ceived for the re-building of Coaley chancel, 
near Dursley, Gloucestershire ; Messrs. Jacques 
and Son, architects :— 

Spire and Hook (Eastington) ...... 

PN HATNIE) oo 5c snicsiesnnssesensetees 

Coleman (Chaxhill) 

Hayes (Gloucester) 

Watkins (Coaley) (accepted) 

Niblett (Gloucester) .............0000 

Nottingham.—The new Congregational Church, 
opened, as already noted, on 14th ult. at Not- 
tingham, for the parish of Sneinton, is in the 
Italian style, with recessed Doric portico and 
Roman lonic fagade ; and, when completed, will 
finish with a campanile. Accommodation is 
provided for 800 persons; and the contract 
sum, which did not include the boundary walls, 
palisading, warming-apparatus, and gas-fittings, 
was a little under 2,500/. 

East Retforil—A-stone reredos has just been 
placed iin ‘the parish ¢hurch of St. Swithin, East 
Retford, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of ‘Mr. Wilkam Kerby, of East Ret- 
ford, architect. ‘The design is in the Decora- 
tive style, and comprises five compartments, 
each having a traceried head supported by 
slender shafts, with foliated capitals (which have 
been picked‘out with gold, &c.), and the whole 
surmounted ‘with carved crockets and finials. 
The centre ‘surmounted has an O G canopy, 
beneath which there is a carved figure of an 
angel holding a band with the text, “ He that 
hath the Son hath life,” lettered on it. The 
groundwork:at the back of the figure is diapered, 
and is to be ‘pricked out with gold and colours. 
On either side of this are smaller compartments 
containing the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ 
Creed, andthe end compartments on either side 
contain the Ten Commandments. The whole 
of the lettering has been cut into the stone, and 
illuminated with gold, red, and blue. There are 
four small canopies yet to be executed, which 
will contain figures of the four Evangelists. 
The work ‘has been executed by Mr. Wm. Lee. 
The colouring is being executed by Mr. George 
Foster. 

Coventry—A new stained window to the 
memory of Colonel the Hon. Governor Hood 
(Grenadier Guards), who fell in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, is being placed im St. 
Michael’s Church, by Messrs. Heaton and 
Butler, of Gloucester-place, New-road. 
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corey sin besides a locomotive, on different 
parts of the ground, and employed in the varioys 
processes of pumping, sawing, grinding mortar 
driving the piles, and drawing up the trains of 
earth waggons. Large travelling cranes haye 
also been put up for the stonework, and an ex. 
tensive brickfield has been formed at the north 
end of the ground, for the conversion of the 
clay, which forms a large part of the excayg. 
tions. The works will comprise an entrance 
tidal basin, graving dock, and a wharf running 
up the west bank of the Kelvin. The gtaving 
dock, which will be one of. the largest in the 
country, will be entered from the north side of 
the basin, and will take in the largest screw 
steamships afloat. It will be 500 feet in length 
inside the gates, and 80 feet broad. The masonr 
will be of a massive description, the floor anh 
walls being formed of large blocks of best Nitshil] 
stone, and the copes and quoins of granite. The 
depth of water on the sill at. high water will be 
17 feet, and width of the gates 55 feet. The 
gates will be made of wrought-iron. A steam- 
engine of 150 horse-power, and driving two 
pumps, each 50 inches diameter, is in course of 
construction at the works of the proprietors, 
Messrs. Tod and Macgregor, and will be em- 
ployed for discharging the water from the dock 
when ships are to be taken in. The Kelvin will 
be deepened so as to allow of an easy entrance 
to the tidal basin, and to admit of large vessels 
lying at the wharfs. The wharfs round the 
tidal basin and along the Kelvin, upwards of 
1,000 feet in length, will be used for vessels 
lying alongside and getting their ae works 
repaired, while the graving dock will be reserved 
for the examination and repair of the bottoms 
of vessels. Five or six steamships of the largest 
class may thus be under repair at the same time. 
These works are being executed by Messrs. 
York and ‘Cowper, the contractors, from the de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Bell-and Miller, civil engineers. 

Lincluden—The Dumfries Courier directs 
attention to the meglected state of the in- 
teresting ecclesiastical ruins of Lincluder, 
on the banks of the Nith. ‘The iron gate 
which was wont to protect the western door, 
the wall iit divifles having probably formed 
the stone screen of the church, has been 
removed, and cattle have in consequence free 
access, as also have idle and mischievous per- 
sons; and gipsies probably use it as a place 
of shelter fbing the night : at least, says our 
authority, the smoke-blackened walls show that 
fires have been lighted in the beautiful tomb of 
the ‘Countess of ‘Galloway and ‘the fine stone 
stalls on'the opposite side ; while fresh chips of 
sandstone show that a good deal of carving has 
been recently mutilated. 








TIMBER BENDING. 
AN important invention ‘has just been intro- 
duced, which is likely to produce a beneficial 
effect upon many branches of manufacturing 





Hulme.—The Manchester and Salford Baths 





| 


the usefulness of their undertaking by erecting 


/mew baths and ‘wash-houses in Stretford New- | 


road, opposite Holy Lrinity ‘Church, Hulme, on | 
the site on which the old Chorlton union work- | 
house recently stood, «and which has just been 
purchased for ‘the purpose. When completed, 
this will make the fourth establishment of this 
kind in Manchester and the immediate neigh-' 
bourhood. 

Blackburn.—The corporation of this town 
have resolved to erect public baths adjoining the | 
park. The baths will be extensive and com- | 


|modious, with baths of different classes, includ- | 


ing ‘a set to suit the pockets of the poorest. | 
There-will be three plunge-baths, first and second | 
class for men, and one for women. The cost is | 
expected ‘to ‘be about 5,000/. which will be for | 
the ‘building only, the land costing nothing. 
Glasgow.—The site of the extensive works for | 
‘the tidal ‘basin and graving dock-at Meadowside, | 
at the junction of the Kedlvin with fhe Clyii | 
mow @ ‘busy | there ‘bei 


appearance, 
: ; é “* - | 
some hundreds of navvies engaged in the exca- 





vations. The land for the works is nearly thir- | 
teen acres m extent. Numerous lines of rails 
have been laid down, and there are half a dozen, 


industry in this country. It is a process by 


: ‘which timber of almost any size:can be bent to 
and Laundries Company are about to extend’ 


any curve, with marvéllous facility and .expedi- 
tion, and “by which the chief qualities of the 
wood, it is consiflered, instead of being impaired, 
as has hitherto been the case by bending, are 
greatly improved : that iis to say, ‘the wood is 
rendered more durable and rigid, and the-opera- 
tion, instead of expanding and astagrating 
the fibres, compresses the whole mass, al 


expels a great portion of the deleterious fluids 


contained therein, thereby preventing earl 
decay. The inventor is Mr. Thomas Blanchard, 
of how York, and the process has been already 
adopted in the United States with great success, 
it is said, for ship-building purposes, and for the 
manufacture of furniture and wheels. 
Experiments have been made with a wew of 
testing the comparative strength of large tim- 
bers which have been bent and timbers of a 
naturally crooked form, the result of which 


shows greatly to the ad of the former; 
and ‘the opinion of ‘Sir W: Hooker, who 
examined microscopically some bent specimens, 
‘is also conclusive as to, the improved condition 
of the wood after being operated upon. 
On a recent visit we ‘saw a piece of timber, 


124 inches by 7 inches, and 12 feet long, quietly 
and steadily bent into a semicircle, The tim 
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is steamed for a few hours before it is submitted 
to the action of the machine, and is kept attached 
to the mould for a ‘similar period of ‘time ‘after- 


ards. 
“ The difficulty which at present exists in pro- 
curing ‘timbers ‘for ‘ship-building of a natural 

owth suited to'theforms required for knees, 
futtocks, ‘&c. will be: overcome by means of this 
invention ; and for purposes of furniture, &. 
the saving of material (often of a very costly 
nature) must, we should ‘think, insure its 
adoption by the trade,as the present method of 
cutting and ‘shaping the wood will be thus 
superseded. Its applicability to architectural 

urposes'is also very important, particularly for 
Gothic edifices, as it will of course reduce the 
cost ofall curved work, and will, in many cases, 
give the artist greater freedom in his design, by 
allowing the introduction of lines which are 
now frequently avoided on account of ‘the cost 
of execution. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Aluminium .an Object of Trade.—This metal 
has become already cheaper than silver, and is 
sold in Paris for 300 ‘francs the kilogramme ; 
but being very light, it will reach five or six 
times the extent of silver. Very nicely made 
tea and coffee pots, spoons, &c. are already to 
be seen in the shops of the jewellers of the 
French capital. 

Rome. — The monument of Gregory XVI. 
which stands in the lateral nave, on the right 
hand side of St. Peter’s, has been lately opened 
to public view. The ‘symbolic figures of Pru- 
dence and Moderation ‘are the only ones which 
have'been put up, with the statue of the late 
Pope, as the want of means has prevented the 
execution of the complete group as intended. 
In the Vatican a large and ‘splendid staircase is 
building, leading ‘to the apartments of the 
Pope. 

Scientific Congress at Ia Rochelle. — M. 
Barufli, professor of Turin, said,—‘* The piercing 
of the Isthmus of Suez, connecting the two seas 
by an artificial Bosphorus, is an idea of our 
times. If realised, it will be one of its titles of 
honour and desert. No combination will suc- 
ceed to elude such an enterprise.” The con- 
gress, by a formal vote, acknowledged the great 
value of the undertaking. 











THE PUBLIC OFFICES’ COMPETITION. 


Inquiries having reached us, it may be well 
to state, that the particulars of the Public Offices’ 
competition are not yet ready. The Depart- 
ment have found it no easy matter, we under- 
stand, to ab os the details of the accommoda- 
tion required for the War-office and Foreign- 
office. The papers will probably be ready for 
delivery next week. We believe we may anti- 
Cipate, too, that the time for preparing the 
designs will be wang. A period of six clear 
months is the very least that should be given 
for the purpose: it should be remembered that 
architects must Zive as well as compe’ e, and may 
not neglect all other business for the chance of 
obtaining even a noble prize. 








THE VACANT DISTRICT OF NEWINGTON. 


ALLow me to suggest for the consideration of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in the conduct of the 
election to vacant districts under the Metropolitan 
Building Act. 

In any case of a vacancy there-will always be a host 
of applicants, in proportion to the emoluments of the 
office, the number and variety of whose supposed 
Calms must necessarily embarrass the choice. It 
Would be well, therefore, if, in future, a limited period 
Were to be fixed, beyond which no application should 
be entertained, regard being had to the facility of 
candidates procuring the necessary testimonials, 
Which, of course, are not always to be obtained imme- 


diately. It would be wise also if some limit were | 


‘assigned as to the age of a candidate,—probably the 
fit’, —_ be between the ages of twenty-five to 
3 and no person with any physical infirmit 
should be allowed to be a mo 7 for an wr 
Phe aan strength and activity. The examiners of 
€ Institute of Architects will, no doubt, be careful 
Sr send forth men not fully qualified in a profes- 
pms point of view, whilst ‘the Metropolitan Board 
ould pay especial regard to the moral tone of the 





applicants as testified in their credentials, since it \is 
ofvessential importance that.a district surveyor whose 
duties. may Jead -him into collision with all sorts of 
characters should possess tact, and exhibit a gentle- 
manly bearing: to all. 

In the present case there are opinions afloat that 
the district should be divided into two, if not into 
three ; but it is undesirable, on many accounts, to 
split.it up, since the smallness of the income‘would 
tend to lower the standing and authority of the sur- 
veyor with many whom he may ‘have to deal with in 
the district, besides paring down that reasonable peeu- 
niary return for his education which every professional 
man has a right to expect in accepting a public: post. 

From the high and impartial tone evinced ‘by ‘the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, there can be no doubt 
that, when the case has been duly sifted, ‘the election 
will be conducted without personal predilections, and 
simply on the grounds of professional and moral 
merit, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Weston-super-Mare Town-Hall.—At a meeting of 
the Town Commissioners on the 10th, the clerk read 
the resolutions passed at a public meeting of the rate- 
payers and at the commissioners’ meeting, that a 
town-hall was necessary, and that one be erected over 
the market-house, at a cost not exceeding 2,000/. 
Mr. Smith stated that:he had advertised for plans and 
specifications as instructed, offering a premium of 
fifteen guineas for the best. Out of more than 100 
applications ‘for ‘plans of the ground which he had 
received from almost every part of England, twenty 
architects had competed, and it would be for the Board 
to open and examine the several plans, &c. which had 
been sent in. According to the Taunton Courier, 
* The beautiful style in which many, indeed'most of 
the plans were got up, struck the examiners with 
astonishment, especially when the very trifling pre- 
mium offered was considered. The average size allotted 
for the principal room is about 65 by 45 feet, in 
addition to various ante-rooms and offices.” 


Lewisham Cemetery.—In answer to the-advertise- 
ment, inviting designs for this cemetery, there were 
fifteen competitors. The Burial-board having met, 
set aside six for further consideration, and have finally 
decided upon those sent in by Messrs. Tinkler and 
Morphew, subject to the approval of the bishop, and 
to their plans being carried out for the ‘stipulated 
sum. ‘The designs are of the Early Decorated period. 








NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


Fermoy barracks are to be enlarged to contain 
8,000 or more men. There are 120 acres of exercise- 
ground adjoining the barracks: water is abundant ; 
and the situation is reckoned the healthiest for troops 
in Ireland. 

The consecration of the new parish church of Kin- 
neigh, by the Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, took 
place on Wednesday in week before last. The church 
is situated close to one of the celebrated round towers 
of Ireland, which serves for a belfry, and in which a 
bell has been lately hung. 

A pedestal for a statue of the late Daniel O’Connell 
has been erected at the Crescent, George-street, 
Limerick. The statue is to be cast in bronze from 
the model, and put up in a few weeks. Mr. Hogan 
is the artist, and has just completed the model. The 
statue is colossal,—nearly of the size of the one in the 
Royal Exchange, Dublin,—but the attitude is dif- 
ferent as well as the costume, which in this case con- 
sists of the usual dress and cloak. The model was to 
be shipped to France; Mr. Hogan accompanying it, 
and returning thence with the bronze cast to 
Limerick. 

The foundation-stone of a new church was laid 
on Thursday in week before last, according to the 
Belfast Newsletter, at Glencraig, a secluded spot, 
about three miles below Holywood. The site has 
been granted by Miss Symes, of Gleneraig. It is 
surrounded by trees and commands a glimpse of the 
Lough, and the undulating outline of the county 
Antrim. The endowment,—1,000/.—has been sup- 
plied by the Rev. Frederick Trench, Cloughjordan, 
and this sum has been supplemented by 500/. raised 
by private subscription. Mr. Francis Farrell, of 
Dublin, is the architect; and Mr. Nimick, of Holy- 
wood, the builder. It would appear from the draw- 
ings that the building will be in the Anglo-Gothic 
style, the roof being raised up in the Gothic 
fashion, and the windows arched in accordance with 
the characteristic of the Saxon period. The length 
will be 674 feet, including the chancel; and the 
breadth 29 feet. The elevation of the side-wall above 
the plinth will rise 16 feet. There will be a tower 
60 feet in height. 

The feundation-stone of a Wesleyan Chapel abont 
to be erected in the town of Newport, was laid on 
Friday before last, by Sir Richard A, O’Donnell, bart. 








$$$ —— ———y 

OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION OF ART AND 
INDUSTRY, AT MANCHESTER MECHA- 
NICS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE opening of the Bxhibition of Works of Art 
and Industry, in the new building of the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institution, teok place on Tuesday in last 
week, under promising circumstances. The collection 
is regarded as a more extensive one than has ever ap- 
peared in the provinces. The assemblage at the open- 
lng was numerous. The hall on the ground floor is 
tilled with the .art-works contributed by the French 
Emperor. The leeture-hall on the first-floor contains 
sculpture and paintings, and other rooms on the same 
floor are filled -with works ‘in bronze and silver. - On 
the second-floor are two picture galleries, containing 
a great many pictures. There are also rooms filled 
with photographic pictures, under the superintendance 
of the Manchester Photographic Society, and a 
Mediseval Court, a Crimean Court, &c. Mr. H. 
Walker presided at the organ, in the lecture-hall. 
An address .was delivered by Mr. Oliver Heywood, 
the president of the Institution, and the company 
then distributed themselves throughout the various 
departments of the exhibition. 











THE PRESERVATION OF STONEWORK. 


FoLLowine out the opinion we have again and 
again expressed as to the importance of obtaining 
some efficacious mode of saving stonework from decay, 
we may mention that at the second meeting of the 
forthcoming session of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, on or about the 17th of November, Mr. 
C. H. Smith has engaged to read a paper ‘‘ On the 
various Methods now before the Public of Indurating 
and. Preserving Architectural Stonework.” We doso 
in order that the various patentees and others inter- 
ested, being informed, may forward full particulars of 
their various plans. ‘They will doubtless be invited 
to the meeting to hear what is said on the subject, 
and to afford such further information as may seem 
desirable. From the comparison and discussion 
advantage will doubtless result. 








RESTORATION OF THE DOMES OF 
BAMBERG, ULM, AND REGENSBURG. 
THE NEW VILLA OF THE KING OF 
BAVARIA, REGENSBURG. 


THe German cathedrals are the brightest 
jewels in the diadem of the people; and their 
restoration, at the present time, proceeds not 
from any puny interest or consideration, but 
from respect towards religion and art. Ifthe 
huge buildings of Speyer, Worms, and Mayence, 
represent the simple German-Romanic style, 
the cathedral of Bamberg is one of the finest 
specimens of the transition from the round-arch 
style to the Gothic. Although its decoration 
belongs to the style of the former period, its 
plan and ensemble are Gothic, as the interior 
and the windows present already the pointed 
arch form. Its renovation, by King Ludwig’s 
orders, has been in the main satisfactory. 
As all the successive renovations of plaster 
have been removed from the walls, the mere 
dull surfaces of the hewn stones, not modi- 
fied by thereflected hue of stained windows, 
nor the diversion of mural paintings, either in 
the choir or naves, produce a dreary, bare ap- 
pearance.—The restoration of the minster of 
Ulm presents, in the main, the same satisfac- 
tory features as that of Bamberg, the more so as 
no transeptal structure interrupts the imposing 
perspective, more than enough for the exigen- 
cies of religious worship. The dome of Ulm, 
however, presents the greater disadvantage, that 
it is threatening destruction. The lateral walls 
of the middle nave have no flying buttresses, the 
construction of which became, probably, inter- 
rupted, together with the completion of the whole 
structure. These lateral walls have, therefore, 
yielded tothe pressure of thesuperimposed vaults, 
and deflect considerably from the ——— 
If these walls were ever to yield, half of the 
cathedral would become a ruin.—Regensburg 
has been once the seat of a great school of seulp- 
ture, as some of the sculptures there found, 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
are amongst the finest specimens of German 
Medieval art. ‘Traces of this art-activity, 
although much dissimilar in style, are to be met 
with at all great cathedral building places 
(Bauhiitten) in Cologne, Strassburg, Freyburg, 
Regensburg, Ulm, &c.; but they do not a 
in the great Romanic workshops of the Middle 
Rhine, while they again appear in their finest 
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developement in the small Romanic churches of 
Upper and Lower Saxony.—At Repeaters, a 
villa for King Max. Joseph is now building at 
the east side of the city, close to the Danube, 
by the architect Professor Foltz. The plan 
consists of a right angle, the sides of which are 
directed towards the town and the Danube, and 
a fine view is afforded of the villa on passing 
the Lower Danube bridge. Projecting turrets 
at the corners, windows of varied shapes, with 
arched tops, an ornamented pediment over the 
chief cornice, and proportions of great lightness, 
impart to the wha an elegant and picturesque 
character. The view extends on the many- 
steepled old town, which appears on a clear 
summer sunset like an old painting on gold 
ground. M. Foltz has first tried here to make 
ornamental relievos of cement, and to paint in 
various colours of cement, a procedure which 
affords an ornamentation quite inaccessible to 
the vicissitudes and the influence of climate and 
weather. 








Potices | of Books. 


Analysis of Ornament. The Characteristics of 
Styles: an Introduction to the Study of the 
istory of Ornamental Art ; being an Outline 
of Sixteen Lectures on that Subject, originally 
prepared for the Government School of Design 
in the Years 1848, 1849, and 1850. By 
Ratrn N. Wornum. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1856. 


From week to week we have delayed noticin, 
Mr. Wornum’s book, from the feeling whic 
leads one to postpone an unpleasant task. 
Remembering his instructive and well-illustrated 
course of lectures, many of which we reported 
almost verbatim at the time, we looked forward 
to the appearance of a more valuable book than 
we find, and are consequently disappointed. It 
professes to be but an abstract of the lectures : 
still, if this had been mors d illustrated, it 
would have been a very useful book. Its main 
object is to impress the characteristics that 
distinguish the styles, which could only be 
obtained ‘“‘by dint of great labour in the com- 
arison of many costly publications,” and Mr. 
ornum says the student will find the most 
essential and characteristic elements of the 
styles, eaters adequately illustrated by the 
engraved cuts contaimed in the work. He can 
scarcely think this, however, for in truth the 
illustrations for the most part miss the charac- 
teristics altogether, and are quite worthless. 
Take, for example, the echinus ornament (egg 
and dart), its form is given quite wrongly: 
in the cut from the Erectheium, p. 45, it is a 
simple caricature. Look, too, at the Greek 
Terra Cotta, p. 25, and the Ionic Capital, 
p. 48. When we come to illustrations of Gothic 
art matters are even worse. The Early English 
spandril from Stone Church, Kent, the Tooth 
ornament, and the Early English Cepital, p. 81, 
do not give the slightest idea of the charac- 
teristics of the style, and the pedestal from 
Henry VII.’s Chapel reminds us of the apochry- 
phal Gothic illustrations of inoneuachiont works 
at the end of the last century. It is no reply 
to say these illustrations were chiefly executed 
by the female students of the wood-engrav- 
ing class at Marlborough House. If so, it 
merely shows that the students have sadly retro- 
an or that the best of them have not 
en employed. But here is a book on 
** Ornament,” with V. R. on the cover, and 
though not published by the Government 
“ Department for Art,” still obviously con- 
nected with it, and which will go with this 
appearance to the Libraries and Art Schools of 
foreign countries; and it ought unquestion- 
ably to bo—if not in advance of the ordinary 
illustrated works of our period—at any rate fully 
ogee! to anything that has been done before. 
The inference from the book as it now stands 
would be, that the art of engraving, as applied 
to architecture, had altogether fallen in England. 
Notwithstanding the objection we are forced 
to take, there is much valuable matter in the 
work which may be studied with advantage. 
The author’s remark on the anthemion, com- 
monly called “ honey-suckle,” will serve as an 
example of his style :— 


element, a succession or alternation of an har- 
monic group of curves, in a conventional adapta- 
tion A floral forms, as the name anthemion 
itself implies. In Greek examples we have a 
smaller and larger cluster alternated, sometimes 
reversed, sometimes enclosed in a curve, and 
generally connected by a band, by mere con- 
tact, or by some simple scroll. Every example 
of an ornament must have an individuality of 
detail necessarily, but it is a great mistake to 
adopt this detail as an essential Bar of the 
ornament: for example, no two Greek anthe- 
mions are alike, but there are some few which 
contain a member a good deal — the 
honeysuckle : the ornament is simple and beau- 
tiful, but modern imitators overlooking its 
principle have comprehended only the detail, 
assumed it to be an imitation, and have called 
it the honeysuckle ornament. Instead, there- 
fore, of grasping the source of a thousand orna- 
ments equally beautiful, they have acquired but 
one, and half the classical buildi s of modern 
times are covered with honeysuckles, bringing 
the whole art of Greece into disgrace for its 
monotony and formality, while there is scarcel 

a weed in England that might not with equa 

skill have been substituted for the honeysuckle, 
with perhaps equal effect.” 


Let us add his observations on style :— 


“Style is only another name for character. 
Every style, as such, depends, of course, upon 
what is peculiar to it, never on what it has in 
common with other styles. These peculiarities 
are what we term characteristics—the features 
by which it is distinguished. 

Sometimes a style is merely a modification of, 
or peculiar elaboration of, the features of another 
style. It is, then, only a variety or a derived 
style; and such varieties are common, especially 
in later times, the natural result of the accumu- 
lation of materials. These varieties the student 
will discover without aid, and, indeed, may 
invent at pleasure, when he is once master of 
origaaaes characteristics of the great historic 
styles. 

As a matter of course, the earliest styles are 
the most simple, and, perhaps, necessarily also 
the most original, as each successive style has 
been gradually developed out of its predecessor, 
—as the Roman from the Greek, the Roman- 
esque from the Roman, and so on, with more or 
less affinity of character. 

It does not follow, however, that an orna- 
mental work is in a certain style because it 
belongs to the period of that style, for a style 
is defined not by its time or period, but by the 
prevailing peculiarities or characteristics of that 
period: and it is not at all the case that every 
work of a period possesses these peculiarities. 
It must be eat in mind, therefore, that while 
a genuine example of a style will always imply 
a certain time, a specimen of a certain time wi 
only, as a general rule, illustrate the correspond- 
ing style. This is because no style is predeter- 
mined, but is, in its details, in all cases, inci- 
dental, notwithstanding a prevailing sentiment.” 





VARIORUM, 


A volume on “ The Duration of Human Life,” 
by Mr. J. Pinney, author of a treatise on the in- 
fluence of occupation on health and life, has 
been published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 
Its main feature is the advocacy of temperance, 
especially in drinking, Mhcagh the author is 
not an advocate of the pledge. Any work de- 
voted to the promotion of temperance in drink, 
and the removal of that stigma which so dis- 
graces us as a nation in continental eyes as well 
as in our own, deserves a favourable notice, 
even were it not very cultivated in style; but 
the present treatise is pleasantly written, and 
contains a good deal of curious and interesting 
matter unconnected with the particular subject 
to which we have just alluded. It treats, in 
fact, of the three eras of human life,—the era 
before the flood, when men attained to more 
than 900 years of age; that immediately 
following the flood, when they still attained 
to 450 years of age; and that which has 
ever since prevailed in the “ three-score- 
and-ten” life. The author is of opinion that 
life is again lengthening a little, and that the 
“‘ three-score-years-and-ten”’ life, though a fact, 





“In the anthemions we have a compound 


is not a law nor a limit. He treats of the 


| objections started as to the literal signification 
of the years ee ee the antediluvians 
lived, and shows that they must have been 
actual years such as our own; and indeed, had 
he reversed the line of succession in showij 
how gradually life was shortened, the proba- 
bility of this would have still more distinctly 
appeared. Thus, in King David’s time, men 
usually lived to the age of seventy; but in 
gradually retreating to previous eras we find it 
recorded that Jacob lived 147 years ; Abraham, 
175; Terah, 205; Peleg, 239; Salah, 433, 
Shem, 600; Lamech, 777, and so on; so that 
it would puzzle objectors to point out any pre- 
cise epoch where the nature or description of 
the years lived can be said to differ from 
those preceding. On the contrary, we have 
here a species of unexpected evidence in 
favour of the idea that human life has gradu. 
ally dwindled to its present limits from a time 
when it partook much more of that immortal 
vigour which must have actuated man before 
the curse of mortality befell him.——In the 
third part of a new periodical publication 
(Whittaker and Co. London, and Dunhill and 
Palmer, Manchester), titled “ Manchester Pa- 
pers,” there is an able article by Mr. Ham. 
mersley, F.S.A. master of the Manchester School 
of Art, on the Exhibition of Art Treasures of 
the United Kingdom,” to be held in that city 
next year. Mr. Hammersley expresses a hope 
in accordance with our own, that the exhibition 
will contain an architectural department, in- 
cluding not only drawings and sections, but 
models of a suitable description, and he indi- 
cates the sort of details, decorative and instruc- 
tive, of which casts should be collected. Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Societies would 
willingly contribute to such an object. Mr. 
Hammersley also urges the classification of the 
whole exhibition and its catalogue, and the 
introduction of well-considered lectures in 
illustration of the various objects of interest. — 
“ Practical Mechanics, including Mechanical 
Drawing, Strength of Materials, and Sources of 
Mechanical Power,” by James Imray, C.E.; 
and “ The Chemistry of Food and Diet, with a 
Chapter on Food <Adulterations,” by John 
Scoffern, M.B. London (two eighteenpenny 
Treatises from Orr’s Circle of the Sciences), are 
now separately published by Houlston and 
Stoneman, of Paternoster-row. Two very 
ood little shilling school volumes have been 
issued by Gilbert, of Paternoster-row. ‘They 
are titled “ Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines,” and 
the one is on English History, by James Gil- 
bert; and the other on Descriptive Geography, 
by Professor Wallace. Children, in our school- 
boy days, had no aids of so ster é. a descrip- 
tion, that we can remember. ¥ 





he British 
Workman” is a wonderful pennyworth : indeed, 
it is almost given away, inasmuch as it is still 
30,000 belowthe self-supporting point; but with 
its philanthropic supporters profit is not the 
main consideration, although it is exceedingly 
desirable that such a sexioaieal should at least 
pay its own expenses. On its own merits, as a 
cheap illustrated monthly journal, it is well 
worthy of notice. Partridge and Co. of 
Paternoster-row ; Cash, 5, Bishopsgate With- 
out; and ‘Tweedie, 337, Strand, are the 
publishers; and it can be had, post free, in 
packets of four copies, for 4d. or 4s. a year; 
or in larger packets at proportional rates. 
Employers would do well to advertise among 
their workmen a periodical which inculcates the 
rinciples of temperanee, morality, and kindly 
fodiens in a simple and effective way, by anec- 
dotes, brief stories, and illustrations, as the 
« British Workman” appears to do: even taste 
is cultivated by a selection of engravings far 
above the average of such periodicals. 











ACCIDENT TO THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK-BELL. 
—In shipping the great bell, at West Hartlepool, for 
the Houses of Parliament, the crane by which it was 
suspended over the vessel, into which it was about to 
be lowered, gave way, and it fell into the hold, break- 
ing the foremast into splinters and seriously damag- 
ing the hull of the schooner, but it was hoped, or 
believed, without injury to the bell. The master of 
the vessel was in the hold at the time, and had a 
narrow escape. The vessel, with its freight, being ™ 
a sinking state, was run aground in the inner basin 





the dock where she lay. 
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PMiscellanea. 


Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—This great under- 
taking may be said to be already begun, since 
eighty-five miles of telegraphic line have been thrown 

the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Island of 
Newfoundland, which lies in the way of the projected 
line. At first it was contemplated that the line should 
go by Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, and the Ferroe 
Isles, and so to Europe by successive stages; but to 
such a round-about journey there were insurmount- 
able objections. Ice has especially to be guarded 
inst, and ground where anchors may catch in the 
line must be avoided ; consequently, very deep water 
is a desideratum, and this presents itself at once at 
Newfoundland. 1,900 miles of ocean must then be 
crossed, and facilities for the undertaking exist, it is 
said, such as no equal extent of the globe can parallel. 
The cable, to allow for the inequalities of the ground 
and other exigencies, will be 3,000 miles long. The 
wires Will be isolated in gutta-percha coatings; and 
all the improvements which modern science can afford 
will be applied to give durability, strength, and efficacy 
to the cable. Two ships will proceed to the mid- 
ocean, each carrying one-half of the line. Uniting 
the ends of the cable, the ships will then separate 
and continue to lay it out until they reach their re- 
spective destinations. The wires will enable them, 
daring the entire process, to telegraph each other at 
will, The Government of the United States placed a 
war-ship at the disposal of the company for their 
survey, and we hope to see our own Government 
uniting with that of the States in each contributing 
a first-class steam-ship for the laying of the cable. It 
is to sailing-vessels towed only by steamers, it seems, 
that the loss of so many submarine telegraphic cables 
is attributable. The Cork Reporter states that ‘ Dr. 
Whitehouse, one of the highest authorities on this 
branch of science, has demonstrated by more than 
4,000 experiments that so far from the great length 
of line requiring a proportionally great circumference 
or diameter of wire, the very contrary is the case,”— 
a conclusion entirely at variance with that of Dr. 
Faraday. Dr. Whitehouse is also said to have invented 
an apparatus by means of which, should the line be 
damaged, the exact point of interruption can be 
accurately ascertained. 

Raitway Matrers.—M. Jobard, of Brussels, is 
of opinion that no insurmountable difficulties would 
be encountered in raising the ordinary speed of rail- 
way trains to 300 miles per hour, or five times the 
present velocity! He advises an extremely firm built 
carriage, three tubular boilers in front, supplying 
three of Potel’s rotary engines, placed upon the axes 
of three large driving wheels, way 6 metres (20 feet) 
wide, wheels of 20 feet diameter, Dr. Boucheries’ 
preserved sleepers, car of 30 or 40 metres length, 
central safety rail for sharp curves, Decoster’s lubri- 
cator, Guerin’s brake, and Verdié’s steel-surfaced rails 
and wheels, He anticipates diminution of material 
and increase of speed, and that one carriage only 
would be necessary between Paris and Brussels. 
The new railway train, or travelling palace, built by 
the Orleans Company for the French Emperor, is 
composed of five carriages. No. 1 forms a dining- 
room and saloon for the aides-de-camp, with kitchen 
and dressing-room. No. 2 forms a kind of terrace, 
and is all made of wrought iron, polished, and of 
tlaborate workmanship. No. 3, which is the state 
carriage, or reception saloon, is surmounted by the 
Imperial crown : it is composed of an ante-chamber, 
with folding sideboards for refreshment. No. 4 is 
the sleeping apartment: it comprises a bed-room for 
the ladies of honour; bed-room for the Emperor and 
Empress, with a cradle for the Prince Imperial, 
dressing-rooms, &. No. 5 is a waiting-room for the 
servants, place for luggage, and also has a cupboard 
containing every kind of tool that could be required 
Mm case of accident. All these carriages are decorated 
and furnished with the greatest elegance. On 
Friday before last, a reservoir at Bogside, Glasgow, 
Which received the waste water from the St. Rollox 

hemical Works, burst its embankments on the side 
contiguous to the Caledonian Railway, and rushed 
out, entirely blocking up the line between that and 
Buchanan-street Station. 

. ACCIDENT oN THE Works oF THE IpMISTON 

RIDGE OF THE ANDOVER AND SaLtsBuRY RalL- 
Bg hen Mr, Strapp, chief engineer of the South- 
i ee line, was inspecting the line, on Friday, the 

th inst. with his assistant engineer, Mr. O. Donald- 
son, under whose immediate superintendence the 
~ are being executed, the latter, who is the son 
: Professor Donaldson, stepped upon a plank, or 
tone of the centering, which was insecurely fas- 

ned, and was precipitated to a depth of 20 feet, on 
pone of bricks and rails, He was at first supposed 
[ have been killed, but providentially he had only 
Wo ribs broken, besides receiving severe contusions 


on ot i i i 
= Revs ate of his body, and is now progressing 








CLEARING OUT THE PIGGERIES AT THE POTTERIES, 
KENSINGTON.—The Hammersmith police magistrate 
was engaged on 12th inst. the greater part of the day 
in hearing summonses against pig-owners in the 
notorious Potteries, at Kensington, the piggeries of 
which were proved, by medical and other evidence, to 
be injurious to health as well as a public nuisance. 
Mr. F. Godrich gave evidence to the effect that while 
the average rate of mortality in the parish of Ken- 
sington as a whole for the last five years was 19 to 20 
per 1,000, that of the Potteries was never lower than 
25 per 1,000, and occasionally rose to 35 per 1,000. 
During the last eight months, 19 deaths: per 1,000 
had taken place in the Potteries, and only 13 per 1,000 
in the whole parish. There are between sixty and 
seventy pig-owners, and, of these, eight had been 
summoned as a commencement to them all being 
brought up. The magistrate, in the first case, ordered 
the pigs to be removed and pig-keeping to be discon- 
tinued on the premises. Notice of appeal having 
been given on the part of the defendant, the other 
summonses were adjourned for a fortnight to enable 
the vestry to decide whether they would take the 
whole of the cases gone into, or have them stand 
over until the appeal case had been heard. Before 
the parties retired, Dr. Aldis and Mr. Burge, the 
medical officer of health for Hammersmith, com- 
plained of the disgraceful and unhealthy state of the 
court. They made this statement publicly, as they 
heard that Mr. Reeves, the police surveyor, was in 
the court. Mr. Bodkin said it was a state of things 
that should not exist ; but he heard that a new court 
was to be erected. Mr. Reeves, in reply, stated that 
the site for the new court had been decided upon, and 
the plans were now at the Home Office to be approved. 
He thought that they would commence building in 
about ten days. It was stated by one gentleman that 
he heard the very same statement made two years 
ago, about the plans, and still there was no court. 


DisGRACEFUL ConDITION OF SOUTHWARK POLICE- 
court.—For some time past, says the Morning 
Herald, the smells in and about this court have been 
abominable. The court is not only badly constructed 
and ventilated, but the surrounding neighbourhood 
has several offensive trades. The drainage is also 
extremely bad, the flooring of the kitchen being much 
lower than high-water mark; so that the refuse from 
closets, &c. is hardly ever carried away: an escape of 
gas, too, has been about the court for some time. 
Some attorneys complained of all this last week as 
disgraceful in a public court ; and Mr. Combe said he 
should at once write to Mr. Reeves, the surveyor to 
the police, on the subject. 

KILKENNY ARCHZOLOGICAL SocreTy.—The Sep- 
tember meeting of this society was held in the 
Tholsel, at Kilkenny, on Wednesday before last, 
Mr. P. O’Callaghan, in the chair, when ten new 
members were elected, and various presentations 
made; and the secretary, the Rev. Mr. Graves, an- 
nouneed the receipt of a transcript of a valuable 
family MS. from the Marquis of Kildare, for publica- 
cation, and made various other communications to the 
society, on oghams, leather ordnance, ordnance 
survey records, &. He also read a portion of the 
manuscript of Mr. Dineley’s tour in Ireland in the 
reign of Charles II. as to which we happen to have 
given a quotation from Noake’s “‘ Notes and Queries 
for Worcester,” in our present number; and the 
publication of which, Mr. Graves announced, has 
been undertaken by the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society, Mr. E. P. Shirley, M.P. having given the 
transcript, and a donation of 5/. towards the cost of 
printing it. The portions read are reported to have 
served to throw much curious light on the social con- 
dition of Ireland in the latter end of seventeenth 
century. Several other papers were received, and the 
meeting then adjourned. 

EXHIBITION OF THE BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF 
Artists.—This exhibition was opened on Wednesday 
in last week, to a numerous assemblage. It contains 
upwards of 450 pictures, but the local Journa/ states 
that there seem to be fewer great names represented 
this year than usual. There is as usual a great pre- 
dominance of landscape: the portraits are less 
numerons; the general run of metropolitan artists 
more sparingly represented; the local contributions 
on the whole better; the downright rubbish rather 
more plentiful than last year. 

Guascow Corporation Waterworks. — The 
contract for the cast-iron pipes for these works has 
been let out to Messrs. Edington and Sons, of the 
Phenix Foundry, Glasgow. The contract is for 
about 24,000 tons. There were numerous. tenders 
lodged. “‘ It has been very currently reported,” says 
the Gazette, “that upon a certain one-sided report 
from the corporation engineers, and through the pal- 
tiality of certain active commissioners, the party 
entitled to the contract was elbowed out of it to make 
way for the firm of an active chairman of the election 
committee of a member of the Water Committee 








sitting in judgment on the tenders.” 





LEcTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL MusEuM.— 
The committee of the Architectural Museum, Canon- 
row, Westminster, have issued cards for a course of 
lectures on the Contents of the Museum, on the 
evenings of Monday, October 13th and 27th, and 
November 10 and 24th. A subscriber’s recommen- 
dation is sufficient to secure admission to these lec- 
tures, which will be delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Boutell. 

Narrow EscaPe FROM ‘FIRE AT THE LIVERPOOL 
AMPHITHEATRE.—A reckless and strange occurrence 
took place on Friday evening in last week, at the 
Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, during the perform- 
ance, when the foot-lights suddenly went out, accom- 
panied with a strong smell of gas; and immediately 
thereafter, a drunken scamp of a carpenter, who had 
just before been refused employment, was caught in 
the act of removing a jointed piece of gas-pipe below 
the stage, which he had just been coolly sawing off, 
putting out the foot-lights 18 inches above, and 
causing an escape of a body of gas capable of pro- 
ducing a flame 6 feet high, and certain in a few 
minutes to have not only been fired and set the stage 
in flames, but also to have produced an explosion in 
the midst of a crowded audience! The scoundrel has, 
of course, been committed for trial. Had fire and 
explosion occurred before the fortunate discovery was 
made, here would have been another mysterious case 
of theatre burning, about which there might have 
been many speculations, far astray from the true 
cause. 

Razine Walts at KnicutsBRripcr.—At Ham- 
mersmith police-court, on 12th instant, Mr. Reeves, 
police surveyor, attended in support of a summons 
against the owner of the building called the Life 
Guardsman public-house, Knightsbridge, to show 
cause why certain walls should not be pulled down, 
as they were considered dangerous. This house, 
which has now been closed for some time, has 
been repeatedly under the notice of the public 
from its connection with the Duke of Wellington’s 
stables. The building is shored up, the pathway has 
been obstructed for months by the piles, and the out- 
side is completely covered with billstickers’ broad- 
sides. There ap to be some dispute as to the 
ownership, and the title cannot be made out to the 
satisfaction of his Grace to complete his purchases, 
The owner did not appear, and Mr. Dayman made an 
order for the walls to be pulled down, which is tanta- 
mount to the demolition of the whole building. 


Discovery oF a RoMAN VILLA IN SHROPSHIRE.— 
The remains of a Roman villa have just been found 
near Linley-hall, in Shropshire, the seat of the ancient 
border family of More. The site, near upon the 
boundary line of Wales, is not far distant from the 
mining district of the parish of Shelve, where nume- 
rous traces of the Roman lead mining operations 
are still visible, and pigs of lead, with the name of the 
Emperor Hadrian stamped upon them, have been 
found at no great distance from Linley. 

EXHIBITION OF THE BRIGHTON AND Sussex 
Society or Arts.—This second Exhibition is said 
to be an improvement on that of last year: 116 
artists. have sent works, amounting in all to 262. 
Brighton contributes upwards of sixty paintings, the 
production of twenty-one resident artists. Chichester, 
Arundel, Hastings, and other Sussex towns have also 
forwarded contributions. 

THe GoLDEN-sQuaRE District, Lonnpon.—Will 
you allow me, through the medium of the Bus/der, 
to call the attention of the vestry to the “ pest- 
house ” in Marshall-street, at the present time, as I 
hear application is made for a license to carry on the 
business ? One blood-hole, two bullock-pounds, one 
dung-hole, three slaughter-houses, two cow-houses, 
one grain-hole, several stables, a tripe-boiling esta- 
blishment, with large coppers, &c. form one huge “ fac- 
tory” to emit nauseous smells, poisonous vapours, 
and foul air to the inhabitants of a closely-packed and 
as closely confined neighbourhood. Notwithstanding 
the vigilance that has been taken’ by the sani 
officers, under Dr. Lankaster, these smells, &c. sti 
continue. During the hot weather the door of the 
tripe-house is left open, to let out the efflavia, which, 
joined with what proceeds from the grain-hole, and 
slaughter-houses, &c. makes a delightful relish for the 
neighbours when they open their windows in the early 
morning. So confined is this “hot-bed of malaria,” 
that some beasts were this summer in a state of putre- 
faction before the flesh could get cold, which I am 
told on authority I can believe, would not have been 
the case had a proper amount of air, unpolluted, 
surrounded them. All that is asked of the vestry is, 
to do justice to the poor who surround this “ precious 
place” by refusing the license, and a out 
the main-spring of dissatisfaction that is so loudly 
proclaimed by a hardworking and justly complaining 
people. I had forgotten to state two new gullies 
were made just above the outlet of the drain in 





Marshall-street, some twelve months since, to cleanse 


, the main sewer perfectly. —Hore. 
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Mergopouitan Boarp or Works.—At the last 
meeting, on the 12th, the chairman, Mr. Thwaites, 
said, he had been informed by the engineer that he 


hoped,to bring up his report on the main drainage of | on the river bank, by “the poplars,” for the last few 


the metropolis on the 26th inst.; and as there would 
be an interval of a fortnight between the present and 
the next’ meeting of the Board, he had to ask them, 
if the report was in a sufficient state of forwardness, 
that it might be printed, so that it might be placed in 
the hands of members before the day of meting. Mr. 
A. Ware moved, and Major Lyon second:d, a motion 
‘That when the engineer’s report was ready, that 
it be printed,” which was put and agreed to. The 
Chairman then stated that, in consequence of the 
state of public business, in the first week in October 
it would be necessary to have three meetings, and for 
these reasons. They had under their consideration, 
as most of them were aware, the formation of two 
new streets, and for one or both of them they might 
require the authority of Acts of Parliament, and as a 
great number of preliminaries. must be gone through 
in the service of notices upon the owners of the pro- 

, he thought they ought to have as early a meet- 
ing a8 possible to consider this question. Then they 
might have to meet on the Wednesday to consider 
the report of their engineer on the main drainage, 
and there would be the ordinary meeting on Friday. 
If the consideration of these streets were thrown over 
for another week, it might possibly prevent them 
from proceeding for a Bill in Parliament in the next 
session. 

Spewack DroporisaTion.—Mr. Manning, from 
Rdinburgh, has been consulted by the Southampton 
Special Works Committee, on the sewage of the 
town. Mr. Manning, says the Hampshire Advertiser, 
has two patents for his process of deodorising town 
sewage, and he asserts his ability to render sewage 
matters fertilising and remunerative. He has just 
been to Liverpool for the object which brought him 
here. His precipitant matter, by which sewage liquid 
is clarified, is a combination of alum and iron. A 
large glass jar, filled with liquid sewage from the im- 
pounding well on the Marsh, was rendered quite 
transparent in a few minutes, precipitation commenc- 
ing in about two minutes from the mixing of the 
deodorising matter. There are several modes of pre- 
cipitating and deodorising sewage matter. The ques- 
tion to decide is, which is the best and cheapest ? 

THe Brussets INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. OF 
IMPROVEMENT has been sitting during the past week. 
We.shall revert to its proceedings. 

Srarnep Grass FoR CAMBRIDGE.—Two new 
windows of stained glass. are being now exhibited in 
Munich, which are destined for St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. They are 73 Parisian feet in breadth, 
and 18 feet in height, the figures in the windows the 
size of life; the one relating to the life of St. Peter, 
the other to that of St. Paul. St. Peter is repre- 
sented coming out of the Temple accompanied by 
St. John, whilst on the steps of the holy edifice lies 
the cripple begging for alms: close to this group is a 
rich man distributing charity, and a woman with a 
boy carrying doves as offerings are ascending the 
steps: the interior of the Temple is illuminated by 
burning tapers. In the other window, the better 
work of art of the two, St. Paul delivers his eloquent 
speech before Felix, the Governor of Ceesarea, and 
King Agrippa. Paul stands in chains upright, and 
inspired by the consciousness of right : he is guarded 
by soldiers: his accusers bow before Festus, who is 
represented seated on his throne, deeply moved by 
the stirring words of the bold convert, whilst Agrippa 
ae to be weighing in his inmost soul these new 
ideas. so unexpectedly set before him. According to 
the Literary Gazette, the composition of both pic- 
tures is excellent: they are full of fire and expres- 
sion, and are clearly and elegantly designed. They 
will form a very valuable addition to the artistic 
treasures of Cambridge. 


Contracts For SEWERAGE.—A short time ago the 
Local Board decided upon adopting the system of 
contract in the construction of the sewerage of the 
town. On Thursday last, at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of General Purposes, the first portion of the 
work for which tenders were invited was let. It was 
for Pole-street and Park-road. Mr. Wrigg estimated 
the expense for Pole-street at 8787. 18s. and for 
Park-road, 877/. 7s. 6d. The following tenders were 
received :— 

Pole-street. 


Jas; Richards, Adelphi-street ...£135 5 0 
65 


Park-road. 
..£167 3 0 


and Tullis, Orchard...... 2 0 0... 264 0 0 
D. Stevenson, Fox-street ......... 263 0 0... 285 0 0 
W. Lawton, Hopwood-street ... 297 2 6}... 291 9 2% 
T. Saville, Chorley ..............0... 291 0 0... 332: 0 0 


J. Armstead, Hadson-street ... 510 0 0... 535 0 0 
On the tenders being opened, Mr. Richards.was in- 
formed’ that he was the lowest, but it appeared that 
he had not. included the providing of the pipes and 
flush-boxes. His tender was therefore incomplete. 
Messrs. Cooper and Tallis were then declared the 


IMPROVEMENTS. AT KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES;— 
The “ Corporation Slip” has, been converted into a 
river walk, by the accumulation of refuse, mould, &. 


years, and other means, suggested and promoted by 
Mr. Goald, the late mayor, by whose exertions sub- 
scriptions were obtained, contracts entered into, and 
at length the new road formally opened by her 
Majesty at the end of last month, as the “ Queen’s- 
parade,” at a cost of 6702. leaving a balance in hand. 
A design for a fountain also has been prepared by 
Mr. W. P. Griffith, to be erected on the aqueduct, at 
the cost of the subscribers, by permission of Sir 
Benjamin Hall. The corporation of Kingston, instead 
of a money contribution, have resolved to construct a 
wharf 150 feet long at the Rampier, and subsequently 
from the Anglers’-corner, towards Harris’s Slate- 
works, instead. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE BUILDER.—Mr. Bessemer 
has invented a process by which iron will be greatly 
increased and cheapened. His plan is to make the 
crude. metal the solyent of its own impurities, and 
thus incalculably diminish the cost and labour of its 
manufacture. One of Mr. Bessemer’s atmospheric 
furnaces, it is asserted, will melt in half an hour as 
much metal as fifty puddling farnaces in two hours ; 
so that, by its adoption, “the cooling and watching 
of forty-nine furnaces, the labour of nearly 100 hours, 
is dispensed with.” To what uses is all the additional 
iron that may now be produced to be applied? To 
gun making, say those of awarliketendency. To the 
railway and the steam-ship, says the pacific Hvening 
Star. And not only to these two great engines of 
peace and goodwill, but to house-building and articles 
of domestic use and household furniture :—‘ Wh 
should not tables and chairs be manufactured of a 
material at once so enduring, so cleanly, and so capable 
of ornamentation? These qualities especially point it 
out for use in a capacity hitherto unaccountably over- 
looked. ‘We have often considered why builders, &c. 
should not fit up their houses with the principal 
articles of furniture—beds, tables, chairs, &c. leaving 
the tenant to dress and cushion them at his pleasure. 
How great would be the convenience is known only 
to those who have had occasion to move household 
stuffs up and down the country.” —/ife Herald. 


RECOVERY OF SUBMERGED PropEerty.—A scheme, 
‘said to be based upon scientific principles, is about to 
be resorted to, with the view of regaining sunken 
ships, with other extensive property submerged, as 
along our own coasts. The apparatus is the patented 
invention of Captain Stephen Randoll Smith, who 
has entered into an arrangement with the Sunken 
Vessels Recovery Company, lately formed under the 
Limited Liability Act, for the carrying out of his plans. 
The apparatus requires a steam-tug and two large 
flat-bottomed ships, peculiarly constructed with regard 
to buoyancy and calibre. They are to contain machi- 
nery capable of giving a lifting power of 1,860 tons 
of submerged matter. . 
Iron SrarircasE.—A very large iron staircase has 
just been cast by Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, the 
extensive ironfounders in London, for the “ go- 
downs,” or warehouses, of Messrs. George and 
Frederick Hogg, merchants, of Shanghae, China. It 
is 80 feet high, and every step has the device of the 
Shamrock, Thistle, and Rose, gradually widening to 
the base, some 4 yards wide. It weighs about twelve 
tons, and cost nearly 6507, 

Lonpon.—Heine, the German poet, speaking of 
our metropolis, says,—I have seen the greatest 
wonder which the world can show to the astonished 
spirit: I have seen it and am still astonished—and 
still there remains fixed in my memory the stone 
forest of houses, and amid them the rushing stream 
of faces of living men with all their motley passions, 
all their terrible impulses of love, of hunger, and of 
hatred: I mean London. Send a philosopher to 
London, but, for your life, no poet! Send a philoso- 
pher there, and stand him at the corner of Cheapside, 
where he will learn more than from all the books of 
the last Leipsic fair; and as the billows of human 
life roar around him, so will a sea of new thoughts 
rise before him, and the Eternal Spirit which moves 
upon the face of the waters will breathe upon him ; 
the most hidden secrets of social harmony will be 
suddenly revealed to him ; he will hear the pulse of 
the world beat audibly, and see it visibly—for, if 
London is the right hand of the world—its active 
mighty right hand—then we may regard the route 
which leads from the exchange to Downing-street as 
the world’s pyloric artery. But never send a poet to 
London! This downright earnestness of all things, 
this colossal uniformity, this machine-like movement, 
this troubled spirit in pleasure itself, this exaggerated 
London, smothers the imagination and rends the 
heart, And should you ever send a German. poet 
thither—a dreamer, who stares at everything, evena 
ragged beggar-woman, or the shining wares-of a gold- 
smith’s shop—why, then, at least, he will find things 
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A New Yorx Horer.—The proprietors of the 
St. Nicholas Hotel have published a description of 
their immense establishment, from which we quote a 
few statistics: — The St. Nicholas has a front of 
275 feet on Broadway, and a.depth of 200 feet; thus 
covering an area of one acre and three-quarters in the 
most valuable part of the city. The building cost 
1,200,000 dollars, and the entire: cost of build; 
furniture, &c. was 1,900,000. The area of the front 
wall, which is of marble, is 18,000 feet. The build, 
ing will accommodate 900 guests, and has frequ 
contained over a thousand. It was completely finished 
on the lst March, 1844. The number of rooms in 
the house is six hundred, all well lighted, and pro. 
vided with hot and cold water. These include one 
hundred complete suites of rooms, with baths, water. 
closets, &c. attached. The three largest dining. 
rooms in the house aggregate 9,000 superficial feet, 
and can accommodate six hundred guests. The cost 
of the mirrors distributed about the house was 
40,000 dollars, and of the silver ware and plate, 
50,000 dollars. The proprietors are Messrs. J. P, 
Treadwell, J. P. Acker, Peter Acker, and Virgil 
Whitcomb. The number of servants averages during 
the year about three hundred and twenty. The 
hours for meals range through nearly the whole 
twenty-four, excepting from midnight to five a’clock, 
am. There is a regularly organized fire depart. 
ment in the building, with steam-power for forcing 
water to any portion of it. Eighteen plugs, with 
200 feet of hose to each, enable the engineers to 
flood the building in six minutes from the time the 
alarm is sounded. The house consumes 18,000 to 
30,000 feet of gas nightly, from 2,500 burners. 
The gas is made on the premises. The laundry 
employs seventy-five Jaundresses, and can wash and 
iron 6,000 pieces per day. Steam is the great agent 
in this process, and is extensively used in the St. 
Nicholas for boiling, washing, mangling, drying, 
turning spits, heating water, &c. We are happy to 
learn that the talent and enterprise, as well as capital 
invested in this magnificent hotel, are being liberally 
rewarded. The proprietors are making both money 
and reputation. New York Mirror. 

CavTIOoN TO ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS.— 
There is a clique of foreigners now in England going 
round the metropolis and some of our larger manu- 
facturing provincial towns obtaining measurements 
and patterns of our machinery and other manufactured 
articles, for the purpose of transplanting the inven- 
tions and getting them patented in their own coun- 
tries. They come chiefly from France, many from 
Belgium and Germany, but a larger portion from 
Russia.—Spy. 

LiverPoo, ACADEMY.—The annual exhibition of 
this Academy is now open. The number of pictures 
is 865, a proportion of which are by Liverpool and 
Manchester artists. 

Tue Iron DuKe’s Monument. — Seeing that 
Sir Benjamin Hall intends this monument to be open 
to competition to the sculptors of England, why 
might not the material. of the testimonial be formed 
of iron manufactured by the new process of Mr. 
Bessemer. Surely the advent of this great chemical 
discovery in the manipulation of iron of the present 
time, the’ dawn of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, is worthy of perpetuating the glorious events 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. Then the 
above would commemorate the glorious advance of 
seience, while delineating the victorious career of the 
deceased warrior ; and not only might the present 
generation remember and. venerate the household 
name of the Iron Duke, but the men of the future 
will also venerate the hero of war who was likewise 
a hero of peace, and shall say of us when we have 
passed away, that we still speak to them in the true 
spirit of symbolism ; that our fathers were men of an 
iron age—men.who scattered to the winds the tales of 
the middle ages, about the Satanic agency and power 
of the Prince of Darkness in the manufacture of the 
iron hinges of the doors. of Notre Dame, at Paris; 
and that there were men in their own land, and of 
their nation, who could invent, design, adapt, and 
manufacture a work of art from the materials of their 
own island, in the spirit of the age in which they 
lived. An Art-WoRKMAN. 
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TENDERS 
For the chapels and lodge of the Basingstoke Cemetery 
Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, architects :— 


























contractors..—Prestox Chronicle. 


going right badiy with him. 


Gover ......ss00008 bachjocthiateveieiie £2,300 0 0 
Chinn aahe® occcccieseccssesccqnedouscbect 2,260 0 0 
Biggs 2,220 0 0 
North 2,078 18 0 
DOGMOM, caisccicescocecesesispient soos, 1,990 0 0 
Reynolds 1,968 0 0 
Strong 1,780 0 0 
Wells 1,760 0 0 
Nichols ... 1,757 o 
Wigmore and Wheeler........... « =1,725 

Young . 1,600 0 0 
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